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Art. L—SOME ALARMING TENDENCIES IN OUR SOCIAL 
SYSTEM. 
By Rev. LEONARD WirtutneTon, D.D., Newburyport, Mass, 
Mortalia facta peribunt.—Zorace. 

WHEN our fathers had achieved our national independence, 
through the concessions of Great Britain after the Revolu- 
tionary War, a new era seemed to be dawning on our land. 
The day-star of national glory seemed to be rising in the 
West, and a period of political happiness seemed to be about 
to bless the world. The tree of Liberty was planted, and its 
leaves were to be for the healing of the nations. Few of this 
generation can remember the enthusiasm of those golden 
days. All was hope and animation. The sun shone brighter ; 
the spring seemed to open earlier; the blossoms seemed to 
shed a sweeter fragrance on the air, and Columbia’s glory was 
the joy of all her sons. But this was the flight of hope with- 
out experience. Such expectations must be disappomted. 
As when a mariner begins a long voyage under a vernal sun- 


shine, in the last month of spring, with every wave gentle 
and the whole wind in his favor, the day that animates his 
hopes can not be a pattern of his whole voyage: so our early 
expectations could only teach us wisdom by a modifying ex- 
perience and a partial disappointment. 
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Perhaps no revolution or reformation fulfills all its first 
promises. The sigh of Brutus has gone forth from many a 
sorrowing heart: “O virtue! I thought thee a substantial 
power, but I have found thee the slave of fortune.” How 
different were Luther’s letters and conversation just before 
his death from what they were in the morning of his life! 
How were the patriots disappointed when Cromwell usurped 
the power! and what sad disappointments attended the res- 
toration of Charles II.! The full-blown orchard of spring 
may present branches in the autumn blasted by the canker- 
worm and containing not a specimen of fruit. ‘The waters 
wear the stones: thou washest away the things which grow 
out of the dust of the earth; and thou destroyest the hope 
of man. Thou prevailest for ever against him, and he pass- 
eth: thou changest his countenance, and sendest him away.” 
Job xiv, 19-20. 

It need not be said that our experiment has totally failed, 
or that republican liberty is an impossible gift from Heaven 
to man; but we must allow that in our experience we do not 
always realize our golden dreams. 

One of the expectations of our fathers was in the silent in- 
fluence of our example on the nations of Europe. Our land 
was to be an asylum for all the oppressed, and was finally to 
drive oppression from the nations. We need only to prove 
that self-government was possible, and either every throne 
would fall, or monarchy would become so modified that all 
kings would govern by anticipating the wills of their people. 

Our example no doubt has had its influence, and we must 
say has been admired to the full extent of its intrinsic worth. 
Yet there are, doubtless, grumblers, dissenters, mockers, 
jeerers, and political reasoners, who think the great problem 
is by no means yet solved. Mr. Carlyle, in one of his latter- 
day pamphlets, says: ‘“ Cease to brag to me of America, and 
its model institutions and constitutions. To men in their 
sleep there is nothing granted in this world: nothing, or as 
good as nothing, to men that sit idly caucusing and ballot- 
boxing on the graves of their heroic ancestors, saying ‘It is 
well, it is well!’ Corn and bacon are granted: not a very 
sublime boon, on such conditions; a boon moreover which, 
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on such conditions, can not last! No; America too will have 
to strain its energies in quite other fashion than this; to 
crack its sinews, and all but break its heart, as the rest of us 
have had to do, in thousand-fold wrestle with the Pythons 
and mud-demons, before it can become a habitation for the 
gods. America’s battle is yet to fight.” 

The tendency to which our title points, and which will be 
the subject of our present consideration, is alarming not be- 
cause it springs from vice, or bad design, or the conscious- 
ness of any fault, but it is like the overflow of a river when 
it has broken its banks and the inundation comes before it 
was thought of or prepared for; or like what the prophet 
foretold (Isaiah xxx, 13): “Therefore this iniquity shall be 
to you as a breach ready to fall, swelling out in a high wall, 
whose breaking cometh suddenly at an instant.” It was revealed 
to us in the census of the last year that in New England, and 
in New York state, the population in the rural districts is 
diminishing ; there seems to be a disposition to fly from labor 
in a hot sun. Who is to mow the hay? Who is to plow the 
field and hoe the corn? We are becoming too tender for agri- 
cultural life ; all our swains are becoming gentlemen, and our 
damsels authoresses and writers of poetry. Our dairy-maids 
go to public schools; and rural life is to be absorbed in city 
privileges and refinement. In a word, the description of 
Sallust in old Rome seems to be applicable to young America. 
“ Preeterea juventus que in agris manuum mercede inopiam 
toleraverat, privatis atque publicis largitionibus excita, urba- 
num otium ingrato labori pretulerat.”* ‘ Moreover, the 
youths who had supported their poverty by manual wages in 
the fields, excited by private and public gifts, preferred city 
leisure to ungrateful labor.” 

I. Let us look at the facts before us. 

II. The mitigating circumstances that may abate the terror 
of the first impression, and the natural course which in time 
events may take ; and 

III. What remedial course we may take. What is the 
duty dictated by the voice of Providence to all the leaders 





* Sallust, Bellum Catilina. 
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of society and the formers of public opinion ; legislators, edu- 
cationists, editors, parents, preachers, and all the teachers and 
benefactors of mankind. 

I. What are the facts? It is a fact, we believe, that the 
recent census has astonished and disappointed our expecta- 
tion. It has revealed some facts we were not prepared for. 
The general sum of our population is not so great as the 
former ratio of increase had taught us to expect. It was 
fairly calculated that our number in 1870 might be 42,428,472, 
and, lo, it is only a little over 38,000,000 ; though another fact 
must be added: that over such an extended surface as our 
nation embraces, it is almost impossible to take the numbers 
accurately. Neither the city of New York, Boston, nor de- 
voted Charleston, 8. C., have come up to our expectations. 
We are growing up a stunted dwarf in comparison to our 
hopes. It is impossible, also, to see this fact, without seeing 
in the back-ground the position of England. Her rural popu- 
lation starving, flying to the cities, where they only starve the 
faster. There must be in some way a connection in the 
causes. Whatisit? How little did Goldsmith think that 
he was writing prophecy* when he said, more than a century 
ago in his sweet poetry : 

*Goldsmith was a queer man—such insight and such unconsciousness 
of it! Catching a flash of prophetic truth and never pursuing it to its 
consequences! Horace Walpole called him an inspired idiot. He foretold, 
in his two great poems, all that politicians and political economists have 
been discussing ever since their publication; and yet he suffered Dr. John- 
son to take the very gist of his doctrine out of his hands by the closing 
lines of his Traveller, which it is well known Johnson wrote, To us it 
seems he slily contradicted all that Goldsmith had taught: 

In every government, though terrors reign, 
Though tyrant kings, or tyrant laws restrain, 
How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure, 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 

Our own felicity we make or find ; 

With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’s bed of steel, 


To men remote from power but rarely known, 
Leave reason, faith, and conscience all our own. 
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‘*T}l fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay : 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroy’d can never be supplied.” 

Behind all this, there looms up, like an intense fog over a 
dangerous ocean, through which our way must lie—a fog 
which we know to be unsubstantial, vapor, but can not tell 
what shoals, or capes, or islands, or treacherous shores it may 
conceal, or how it may blacken the night which is coming 
upon us—we mean the speculations of Malthus, intensified 
and restored by Stuart Mill and other political economists— 
who teach us the philosophy of despair. To all this we must 
add the Darwinian theory, with its natural selection and uni- 
versal starvation, with which all vital creation begins its life. 
Such is modern wisdom; and from all these evils we are not 
allowed to pray good Lord deliver us; for there is nothing 
but a mute creation to echo back our groans of despair. But 

II. It is really to be hoped that with such a prospect before 
us, there are some mitigating circumstances that may abate 
the terrors of the first impression, and show the natural 
course which events may take. If God is in Nature, nature 
may do something for us. 

First, then, we can not but think the bad tendencies may 
be brought to our notice in too insulated a manner. There 
may be other tendencies of a different and even opposite kind. 
The census shows us that rural districts do not increase and 
the cities do. Very well; that is what the census says. But 
the census was never sworn to give us the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. The census is a very 
honest witness and tells us that it is responsible for nothing 
out of its own line. While there is a propensity in some to 
leave the plough for the city, there is a propensity in ,others 
to leave the city for the plough. It has been computed that 
among merchants a vast majority fail; they are not prosper- 
ous; they do not grow rich, and they sigh for the cot in which 
their ancestors were contented. How many pictures of rural 
felicity haunt the merchant in his counting-room, and by his 
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fireside! It is so common a thing, and of so long standing, 
that Horace painted it in one of his odes: 
‘* Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, 
Ut prisca gens mortalium, 
Paterna rura bobus exercet suis, 
Solutus omni fcenere.” 
‘‘Q happy he,—who never quotes 
The price of gold for shaving notes ; 
Who, deaf to every city charm, 
Has never left his father’s farm ; 
And as his vernal work comes round 
With his own oxen ploughs the ground.” 


The polished Virgil pictured the same happiness : 
‘*Q fortunatos nimium, sua, si bona norint, Agricolas!” 
Georgic, Book II, lines 458, 459. 
‘* How happy rural life might be, 
If rural men could only see.” 


It is the characteristic of our countrymen to be always 
changing their condition. Nothing is more floating than a 


city population. Society in our land resembles what the 
chemist tells us of fire warming water on a cooking-stove, 
there is a constant crossing of ascending and descending 
currents until the whole mass reaches a uniform degree of 
heat and the vessel boils over. These tendencies are not 
uniform; they increase and decrease with the color of the 
times and the state of business. The constant action and 
reaction of demand and supply call a floating youthful popu- 
lation to different centers. It is perhaps true that all em- 
pires have grown into over-loaded capitals, which have finally 
destroyed them. Had we the history of Ninevah, Babylon, 
populous No, Thebes* with its hundred gates, and Troy with 
its lofty walls, we might see, as we have of later times per- 
haps, how strength led to weakness, plenty to want, and pros- 
perity to destruction. The flourishing tree in the richest 
soil grew so high that a breeze was sufficient to blow it over. 
“The rewards of the state were conferred on amusing and 
not on useful members of society.” Improvement was im- 
agined and ruin came,t 





* Some think that populous No and Thebes are the same cities. 
+ Chinese Letters, letter 116. 
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The present tendency is by no means a new thing in the 
form and features of our voluntary life. In the first edition 
of Dr. Morse’s Geography, published in 1789, we find this 
passage in his account of Connecticut, his native state, 
and one of the most sober and industrious of the original 
thirteen : 

‘* A thirst for learning prevails among all ranks of people in the 
state. More of the young men in Connecticut, in proportion to their 
numbers, receive a public education, than in any of the states. Dr. 
Franklin and other literary characters, have honored this state by 
saying, that it is the Athens of America. 

Some have believed, and with reason, that the fondness for academic 
and collegiate education is too great—that it induces too many to 
leave the plough. **If men of liberal education would return to the 
farm, and use their knowledge in improving agriculture, and en- 
couraging manufactures, there could not be too many men of learn- 
ing in the state; but this is too seldom the case.” 

We must remember, too, the great law of political economy, 
that where any particular occupation is neglected, the prices 
of its products are sure to rise, and the laborers are lured to 
return. The great barometer of the social system indicates 
the evil and foretells the storm, and men instinctively prepare 
for the exigence. There are evils which bring their own cure 
along with them. Licentious liberty brings anarchy along 
with it. The descending balloon touches the tree and rises 
at the re-percussion. Hence Tacitus speaks of those orbits 
of revolutions and manners which existed even in the 
worn-out organizations in the falling empire of Rome: “It 
may be, perhaps there is, a certain circle in human affairs, 
The earliest times are not always and in all things the 
best. Even our age has produced some things worthy of 
praise, some improvements to be imitated by posterity.”* 
Where a cloud may fly, where a river may roll, who can fore- 
see ? 

The ways of heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes and perplexed with errors, 
Our understanding traces them in vain, 

Lost and bewildered in the fruitless search ; 


Nor sees with how much art the windings run, 
Nor where the regular confusion ends. 





* Annals, Lib. III., Sec. 55. 
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If we can suppose any truth in the speculations of Malthus, 
revived of late by John Stuart Mill, with all the mouths of 
Rome to second him, they must have some connection with 
our present subject. The two orbits come within each other's 
attractions. The writer of this article read Malthus many 
years ago; and it seemed like drinking a large draught from 
the cup of despair. The countenance which Dr. Chalmers 
gave to this philosophy increased its currency. The question 
that first occurred was: What remedy does the Bible give for 
the evils foretold in that system? It is very clear that the 
general conduct of mankind never can be governed by a 
problem or conclusion in political economy. You may as 
well expect an avalanche on the mountains in the planet 
Saturn to be governed by the laws of attraction of our globe. 
It is suitable, therefore, for a revelation from God to leave all 


those evils to laws of common prudence and personal relig- 
ion ; and they are sufficient. One of the proverbs of Solomon, 
it seems to us, covers the whole ground: A prudent man 


foreseeth the evil and hideth himself, but the simple pass on 
and are punished (xxii, 3; repeated xxvii, 12). The tenure 
by which land was held, the small farm, the year of Jubilee, 
the terms of sale, the right of redemption, the prohibition of 
usury, the absence of all commerce, the very location of Je- 
rusalem, the nature of its worship, were all silent provisions 
against the burdens of an over population. Whatever truth 
there may be in the theory of Malthus, it only gives us more 
reason to admire the far-reaching foresight of that Infinite 
Mind that silently fenced out the foe before we knew of his 
existence. 

If we should allow the widest influence to the failure of 
food to the lower animals, such as is stated by Darwin and 
Dr. Hooker, and the rest of that class, we must still see that 
man—the child of reason and the creature of foresight—must 
almost instinctively delay marriage until he had a prospect 
of supporting a family; and it is curious to see how, in all 
the evolutions of society, a natural caution provides for a 
dangerous excess. When the tribes of Germany were mi- 
grating from the East, fighting their way, burning, slaying 
and destroying, it was at a great expense of human life that 
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they found their position in the north of Europe. They 
probably needed all the procreative powers of nature to keep 
up their numbers. When they became more settled, we are 
told by Tacitus, that it was the law of custom to delay mar- 
riage: “Sera juvenum venus, eoque inexhausta pubertas. 
Nec virgines festinantur ; eadem juventa, similis proceritas.” 
“They are very late in forming their attachments; and their 
youthful strength is not wasted in dissipation ; nor are their 
virgins hastily disposed of in marriage. And hence their de- 
scendants grow into an undegenerating procerity.” 

Malthus lays down a mathematical rule, that the food of 
man increases in an arithmetical progression, but man him- 
self in a geometrical ; therefore population must always press 
upon the means of support. But surely there was never a 
form of society where manners, laws, circumstances, prudence, 
providence, superstition and religion, did not disturb and 
obscure this mathematical programme. According to Dar- 
win and his followers, starvation stops the lower orders in 
the race of life; and hence they are driven to form new 
species by natural selection.» But man is apt to stop before 
he reaches starvation. One is tempted to ask, what aspect 
the wisdom of revelation has to this philosophy of despair. 
Does it require it? Has it any relation to it? Does it make 
any provision for it? Supposing the account of creation in 
Genesis to be true, it is pretty clear that Adam, with all the 
world before him, and the insulated population of his family, 
could never have imagined the danger which Malthus so elo- 
quently points out, and so pathetically laments. It would be 
almost ridiculous to suppose after Cain had killed his brother, 
and his father, the king of men then existing, should call him 
to account: “My son, why have you committed this horrid 
deed? Was not the world wide enough for you two?” Cain 
should be supposed to answer: “ My dear father, | did this 
deed from the wisest motive, I foresaw that population would 





* NATURAL SELECTION is a term, which, to the uninitiated, needs explain 
ing. It does not mean the skill with which each animal selects its food 
but it is a personification by which Nature is supposed to select the species 
she means to preserve, while she leaves all others to perish. Herbert 
Spencer calls it preserving the FrrreEst, i.e. the fittest for preservation. 
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press on the means of life. How under heaven are we to 
live crowded up in this narrow corner? All the lower world 
lives by natural selection. Might makes right. It is the 
voice of nature; it is the example of the lower creation, and 
why should not we imitate them. No, my father; I foresee 
the time is coming when my philosophy will be universal. 
It is trae I smashed out my brother’s brains; but nobody 
ean say he died by starvation.” We may suppose Adam to 
say: “ Well done, my son, I did not think you would have so 
much to say for such a horrid deed.” We do not suppose 
that one gleam of suspicion arose in the minds of the writers 
of the Old Testament of this modern danger. They are all 
heedless and silent. Nay, more, Moses (or rather God by 
Moses) goes on in Leviticus, cutting off one kind of food 
after another ; the hare, the coney, the hog, the eel, etc., as 
if man could do without them. Hunger certainly would have 
been a great temptation to transgress; and yet, under this 
dreadful temptation, the Israelites kept their ceremonial law 
better than the moral; and even to this day, the prohibition 
in food best of all. 

It must be granted, we think, that the gospel is an oblique 
and silent barrier against this alleged evil, whether this was 
the first design or not. Our Saviour always had the immor- 
tal world before him. It was a positive idea with him; he 
never lost sight of the fact that time derives all its value from 
its connection with eternity. No doubt, this depreciation of 
earth, and all its pomp and vanities, had its influence on the 
most susceptible minds. No doubt, preaching the gospel, 
in all its wide circle of application, is the only practical cure 
of whatever evils this new philosophy contemplates, be they 
real or fanciful ; be their magnitude more or less. The fol- 
lowing passages in the New Testament shed indirect light 
on this critical subject : 2 Corinthians, vii, the whole chap- 
ter ; Matthew xix, 10,11, 12 ; xxii, 29, 30; xxiv, 38, 39; Mark 
xii, 24, 25; Luke xx, 34, 35, 36; xvii, 27. 

It should be remembered in our enumeration of causes 
which draw men away from agriculture, there are many other 
things besides the attraction of a city life. There is positive 


laziness, which Professor Stuart was wont to say is a part of 
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origmal sin; there may be want of capacity to organize its 
profits ; there is the influence of emigration ; the infatuating 
report of rich mines in California, Mexico, and Oregofi ; there 
is the havoc of the last war, which thinned our population ; 
the restless character of us Americans, and the general varia- 
tion of our popular life. It may not be a permanent article 
in our deficiencies ; for the fashion of this world passeth away. 
The next census may give a different report. 

III. But it is time to come to the practical question : What 
shall we do? How is our duty shaped by our circumstances ? 
After considering well that social evils work their own cure, 
there yet remain responsibilities for us to see, and much, very 
much, for us todo. We must not always trust the rule— 
Laissez faire ; we must sometimes even correct nature itself. 
The perfection of God is often seen through nature when it 
is perfected by man. Even the garden of Eden was suscep- 
ble of cultivation. ‘“ And the Lord God took the man and 
put him into the garden of Eden to dress and to keep it.” 
Yes, the question meets us, what shall we do? The first ques- 
tion may be on the negative side, what shall we not do? There 
are some remedies which have been adopted which in these 
ends of the earth it would be presumptuous in us to think of 
attempting. For example, we can not expect to restore the 
saste-system of India, which probably took its origin (partly 
at least) to prevent the evils of an overgrown and out-worn 
population. Nor shall we think of establishing the mitigated 
castes or classes of England and Ireland, and indeed the 
whole of Europe. We have decided that all men are free 
and equal ; we have just emancipated our slaves ; and we have 
found it impossible to draw a line between emancipation and 
the right of suffrage and of receiving suffrage. Surely, in 
this country, all professions must be open, and every man has 
the right of going and dwelling where he pleases. *~He may 
seek the cit¥, or leave the city ; he may be a merchant or a 
farmer ; he may qualify himself for any office and get it if he 
can; or he may get it without qualification. Our manners, 
our expectations, our veneration, our hopes, our ideas of hon- 
or or obscurity, must conform to the order we have chosen 
and the population we have collected. Wealth now is the 
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only earthly distinction. Even our dress now indicates our 
manners. Where are the gentlemen? Who can suspect 
them iy the short coats, felt hats, close trowsers, and uniform 
dresses now fashionable? The monstrous periwigs which 
afflicted Dr. Increase Mather in Boston in 1676,* have all 
fallen off and left the most venerable heads to the simplicity 
of our common nature. No; our republicanism appears in 
our dress. 

Nor will it be of any service to rail, or exaggerate, or ex- 
alt some professions to the skies, and depress others to the 
ground. All are honorable men who do their part, and sub- 
ject their industry to the welfare of society. No doubt agri- 
culture is the basis of all the other occupations. Man lives 
by bread, though he does not live on bread alone. The apos- 
tle lays down the proposition, that no man should heedlessly 
change his condition: “Let every man abide in the same 
calling wherein he was called.”+ The very term, calling, is 
significant. Were you born in a palace or cottage, the hand 
of God is in it. The burden of proof lies on him who seeks 
the change. A preacher in our pulpit lately, in a sermon 
which had a greater hold on our memories than on our first 
impressions, laid down this axiom : That agriculture was the 
first work, and every man that forsook it must have a posi- 
tive reason, a call manifestly revoking the first call of God. 
Lord Bacon supposed himself to be uttering common-sense 
when he said : “ Generally it is to be foreseen that the pop- 
ulation of a kingdom (especially if it be not mown down by 
wars) do not exceed the stock of the kingdom which should 
maintain them; neither is the population to be reckoned 
only by number ; for a smaller number that spend more and 
earn less, do wear out an estate sooner than a greater num- 
ber that live lower and gather more : therefore the multiply- 
ing of nobility and other degrees of quality, in an over-pro- 





* An earnest exhortation to the inhabitants of New England, containing 
this passage, “ What shall we say when men are seen in the streets with 
monstrous and horrid perriwigs. and women with their borders, and fals« 
locks, and such like whorish fashions, whereby the anger of the Lord is 
kindled against this sinful land.” 


+ 1.Cor. vii, 20. t Austin L. Park of Gardner, Me 
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portion to the common people, doth speedily bring a state to 
necessity ; and so doth likewise an overgrown clergy, for they 
bring nothing to the stock; and in like manner when more 
are bred scholars than preferments can take off.”* 

But it is time to look on the positive side. What can we 
do to abate an evil which, though generated by liberty, 
seems so dangerous to its existence? Now, in all complex 
questions which meet the contemplative mind, where element 
acts on element, and one cause seems to counteract another, 
it is vastly important to get the right impression; and the 
right impression is the full impression. We must see things 
just as they are ; and the influence must be often a silent and 
cautionary one. Our conviction must be like the weights of 
a clock—unseen, unostentatious, but constantly acting on the 
hands, and guiding them to point to the hour on the face. 
There is in one of the little harbors near Boston, a vexatious 
obstruction called half-tide rock, over which the little skiffs 
slip at high water, and which is visible to all after the half- 
tide ; but which is very dangerous to inexperts just before 
the half-tide, when it is near the surface enough to strike the 
vessel, and concealed enough not to be seen. It is curious 
to see the influence of this rock on an old skipper when its 
concealment is the cause of the greatest danger. He says but 
little about it; he knows about where it is ; he is careless and 
secure until he reaches the point of danger; and he knows 
when he has passed it; and he reserves all his caution and 
care for the short time when he is passing it. Whereas, a 
novice exhausts himself before his care is really necessary, 
and does not know how to relax it when the danger is past. 
In social life, in politics, and religion, there are a great many 
of these half-tide rocks ; and he is the best steersman who 
knows exactly where they are. Or, to take another compari- 
son : Sir Robert Walpole, who so long ruled England, and 
was omnipotent in the House of Commons, and who ruled 
by exactly knowing their composition and character; who 
always hit them between wind and water, and for many years 
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never lost a motion he was in earnest to carry ; he was guided 
by a knowledge produced by an almost instinctive impression 
—a knowledge beyond all power of analyzation. So let us 
see the condition and wants of the time, and act accordingly. 
A clergyman, we will suppose, has been a warm advocate for 
the Education Society, and, certainly, eleemosynary educa- 
tion has prevailed in all countries since the revival of learn- 
ing; and there is a great call for more ministers. It is said 
we want ministers. Yes, we do want competent ministers ; 
but we have a great many ministers we don’t want. Let us 
remember that there are some real Christians who can serve 
God at the plough-tail infinitely better than they can in the 
pulpit. One is pained to see what specimens of humanity 
have been enconraged to become preachers, who could hardly 
articulate the English language. What a waste of expense 
and counteraction of the very design of God. On the con- 
trary, we have known some, who, having failed in preaching, 
have returned to farming. Honorable men! Noble resolu- 
tion! They have won a far greater honor than to be made 
Doctors of Divinity. So in all professions. Let none be 
encouraged to enter them whose choice will never be justified 
by success. The theory of our government is, that all pro- 
fessions are equally respectable, when conducted by talents, 
and adorned by true virtue. We will only add: there is a 
sphere for as much genius and skill in conducting a farm as 
there is in managing a debate.on the floor of Congress. 

Let all the leaders of society, all the men of observation 
and influence, watch the leaning of the boat and throw them- 
selves on the opposite gunwale ; but sTAY THERE NO LONGER 
THAN UNTIL THE VESSEL GETS RIGHTED. In a shifting commu- 
nity I honor an inconsistent man. 

Observation must conclude that a relish for rural life is de- 
clining among us. We forget that “God made the country 
and man made the town.” One of the strangest infatuations 
among us is the influence a new-discovered mine has on ou 
population. It sets them all in motion, as a whirlwind sweeps 
up the sands of an Arabian desert. They rush to the wild- 
est regions; they believe the most incredible stories ; they 
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overtop the coldest mountains ; they cross deserts, producing 
nothing but wild sage ; they are sure of the most treacher- 
ous chances; they exchange all human certainties for golden 
dreams : and yet years ago Adam Smith declared, that min- 
ing was the surest road to national poverty: and the statis- 
tics of all these expeditions show that the prizes fall to the 
share of very few. The ground yields its most certain riches 
to those who dig no deeper than the furrows of a sub-soil 
plough ; to those that mow the grass and piant the corn. 


We close this article with a paragraph from an Address 
before the Agricultural Society of Essex County, Mass., de- 
livered at Topsfield, Sept. 27th, 1838: a society founded by 
TrmoTHy PIcKERING, and to which he gave the last energies 
of his useful life. 

“Tf a certain style of living seem essential to our happi- 
ness, and in the competitions of life we are left to fall short 
of it, no philosophy, and, I had almost said, no religion, can 
save the strongest mind from a degree of disappointment. 

“ Now it was the policy of antiquity to give agriculture the 
first place among the professions. 1 allude not to pastorals, 
that retrospective pleasure with which, from the courts of 
princes all in an age of refinement, men look back upon in- 
credible scenes of virtue in elysian fields of bliss. But the 
most sober calculators, the orator and the historian, delighted 
to relate the story of Cincinnatus, passing from his = atte 
to victory and from victory back to the plough—triumphalis 
agricola. The possibility of uniting the highest mental qual- 
ities with that practical skill which makes the desert blossom 
like the rose, was strongly inculeated. It was the leading ar- 
ticle of ancient faith, and must be so again. The man who 
makes agriculture not merely productive, but honorable ; who 
surrounds his farm with the images of the most attractive 
happiness ; who dwells in a neat abode, such as republican 
wisdom might build, and republican simplicity ought to de- 
sire ; who, in addition to the song of the robin, can make the 
music of contentment flow around his calm abode ; can unite 
it with the intelligence of a citizen who knows his rights and 
is determined to defend them ; who shows that this business 
is favorable to mental culture, and as fair a road as any to 
political eminence ;—such a man does more to encourage the 
profession than all other causes combined. He touches the 
springs of action in their centre, and blesses his country and 
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mankind. He plants the laurel beside the plough, and al- 
lures thousands to come, and, after having toiled within its 
fragrance, to sit beneath its shade.’’* 


Art. IIL.—THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
By Rev. M. C. SuTPHEN, Pastor of the Scotch Church, New York. 


Does the History of the Human Race fall within the limits 
of Scripture Chronology ? 

Assuming the ethnographic universality of the deluge, this 
question is resolved into two subordinate ones :—first, does 
the ante-diluvian history of man fall within the ante-diluvian 
chronology of Scripture; and, secondly, does his post-dilu- 
vian history fall within the post-diluvian chronology ? 

The first of these questions, will give rise tono debate. We 
meet nothing in the ascertained ante-diluvian history of the 
race, that may not be readily compassed within the geneological 
table of the sons of Adam. We address our attention, there- 
fore, at once to the second, viz.—does the post-diluvian history 
of man, or the history of the race in its present developments, 
fall within the postdiluvian chronology of Scripture ? 

To determine this question we must first inquire, What 
is the chronology recorded in Scripture, or what the length 





* After all, mankind, especially the young, will be governed by their ideas 
of the beautiful more than utility, in politics, morals, religion, and general 
life; nor would a benevolent man wish to exterminate this fundamental 
principle of our nature. Sut there is all the difference in the world 
between conventional beauty, the beauty of fashion and expense, and that 
which is simple, natural, and eternal. Let us look at a few particulars : 
a rich shawl to a young lady’s eye is beautiful; soisarose. But the one 
is a conventional beauty, the other a natural. The one lasts while the 
fashion lasts ; the other, i. e., its essential beauty, until flowers shall be no 
more. Take the fluctuations of female dress: sometimes its beauty depends 
solely on the fashion ; sometimes it approaches to the everlasting laws of 
nature. The old stays and high-heeled shoes of Queen Ann’s day were 
mere conventional beauties; the Grecian dress is natural and essentially 
beautiful. Now, it seems to me, what weare to seek is, that cheap, simple, 
essential beauty, which promotes the progress of mental refinement, but 
never leads to the expense which plunges families and nations in ruin. 
Let the conventional and natural meet in one line of inseparable union. 
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of the period, according to the Bible, from Adam to Noah, 
and especially that from Noah to Abram? The readers of this 
Review need not to be reminded of the fact, emphasized by 
Prichard, that the Scriptures furnish us no chronology, prop- 
erly so called, of the earliest ages. We have simply two 
genealogical tables, of ten names each, giving the respective 
ages of each member of the line, when his successor was 
born, and when he himself died. These tables are found in 
four forms—that in the Hebrew text, in the Greek Septua- 
gint, in the Samaritan Penteteuch, and in Josephus. These 
forms agree and disagree in remarkable ways. 

Take the first table. From Adam to Noah the Hebrew 
makes 1656 years, the Septuagint 2262 years, the Sama- 
ritan 1307 years, Josephus 2256 years. In the total ages 
of the first five patriarchs, and of the seventh, they all 
agree. Of the numbers before the birth of a successor, 
which is of special importance for the chronology —the 
units, as Prof. Murphy* has indicated, agree in all but 
Lamech, the tens in all but Lamech and Methuseleh, while 
the hundreds differ in a seemingly designed and systematic 
way, except in Noah. In Jared, Methuseleh and Lamech, the 
Hebrew, Septuagint and Josephus agree in a number, greater 
by a hundred than the Samaritan. In the remaining six, the 
Hebrew and Samaritan agree, while the Septuagint and Jo- 
sephus agree also in a number greater by a hundred. 

So much for the first table. Let us now turn to the second, 
or that reaching from Noah to Abram—Abram’s entrance 
into Canaan. Here the totals again differ—the Hebrew 
making 422 years, the Samaritan 1072, the Septuagint 1308, 
and Josephus in his sum 422, while his separate numbers, 
which agree very nearly with the Septuagint, aggregate about 
the same total with the Greek. In the years of life in this 
genealogy, the Hebrew, Samaritan and Septuagint agree in 
Shem, the Hebrew and Septuagint in Terah, the Samaritan 
and Septuagint in Eber, and the Hebrew and Samaritan in 
all the rest. In regard, however, to the years of paternity, 
the Hebrew stands alone, as Prof. Murphy indicates, against 
the Samaritan and Septuagint agreeing, except in Terah, 
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where they all agree. The difference here, again, is not in the 
units or tens, but in the excess over the Hebrew number of 
a hundred years in each case, except that of Nahor, where it 
is 50 years, or 150 according to the Codex Vaticanus of the 
Septuagint. 

Which, now, of these forms is the correct one? The 
question lies, as all scholars agree, and as a short inves- 
tigation of the tables themselves will convince, between the 
Hebrew and the Greek. As to the relative claims of these, 
authorities are greatly divided. It has usually, or latterly at 
least, been contended, that the internal evidence favors the 
Hebrew, and the external the Greek. It may be added that 
the Eastern churches in all ages have adhered to the Greek, 
while the Western now incline to the Hebrew. The arguments 
advanced on either side, and which we can only indicate, we 
will classify and consider under two heads—those common 
to both, and those peculiar to each. 

1. The apologists of each claim that the other has been 
altered. Some partisans of the Hebrew contend that the 
Greek text was changed at the time the Septuagint transla- 
tion was made, or about 280 B. C.; others, that it was cor- 
rupted after the Christian Era. They agree in affirming as the 
motive, the desire to make the chronology of Scripture more 
nearly comport with the vast antiquity of Egypt. The Sep- 
tuagintarians make the counter affirmation, that the Hebrew 
was altered by unbelieving Jews, in order to throw back the 
birth of our Lord from the Sixth Millenary, in which it had 
been commonly expected he would appear, to the fourth. 
Which is the more likely of these changes? Let us sift them. 

(a) Which the more likely in view of the respective motives 
alleged? We will premise that evidently no change was 
made in the Septuagint before the time of Christ. This is 
proved to a demonstration, by the fact that our Lord and the 
Evangelists and Apostles repeatedly quote from the Septua- 
gint, and that Luke expressly follows its peculiar chronology in 
his genealogical table. It is incredible that such eminent 
sanction should have been given to this version, and also to its 
chronology, if a willful and wicked addition of 1500 years 
had been made by it to the original text. The conclusion 
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is inevitable, that the Hebrew and the Greek stood together 
in the time of Christ, as Josephus and Philo both indicate. 
The question, then, narrows to this : was the Greek chronology 
lengthened by the believing Jews of Egypt, to approximate 
the enormous tables of that land, or the Hebrew shortened 
by the unbelieving Jews of Palestine, to ante-date the birth 
of Jesus, and so discredit his Messiahship ? 

Which of these motives had been tlfe stronger? Un- 
doubtedly that of the unbelieving Jew, to overthrow a popu- 
lar argument for the Messiahship of the hated Nazarene. 
The believing Jew, or Gentile, of Alexandria, could effect 
very little toward the end with which he is accredited ; for 
what is an addition of 1500 years, compared with the al- 
most countless ages claimed by the Egyptian chronicles for 
the reign of their gods and demi-gods and heroes? Besides, 
the chronology of the Septuagint does not harmonize with 
the later periods of Egyptian chronicles, no matter how the 
latter be interpreted. he object sought, and the end effected, 
are, therefore, immensely greater in the alteration of the 
Hebrew than of the Greek. 

(6) Again, the facility of alteration was greater in the case 
of the Hebrew than of the Greek text. This will appear, 
when we remember that, after the conquests of Alexander, 
the Greek version came into almost universal use in Palestine, 
as well as elsewhere. Copies of it were indefinitely multiplied. 
It was, accordingly, impossible to corrupt its text in any 
quarter, without the discovery of the fraud, and especially as 
this version was in possession of unbelieving, as well as 
believing Jews. Unquestionably, the former had been vigilant 
to expose and denounce a change which would furnish an 
argument for the Messiahship of Jesus. But, per contra, it 
was possible to propagate among the unbelieving Jews a cor- 
rupted chronology of the Hebrew text, because, in the over- 
throw of Jerusalem and the other cities of the land, and the 
dispersion of the Jews, nearly all the copies of that text per- 
ished. The very limited knowledge of Hebrew, even among 
Jews, would also contribute to thisend. It was easy, then, to 
alter the small number of manuscripts remaining, according 
to the new reading. Besides, at that time, as existing manu- 
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scripts intimate, every roll was full of alterations and obliter- 
ations, as it was a custom with the ancients to compare dif- 
ferent copies of a book, and to mark the various readings in 
the margin or in the text itself. Thus the changes introduced 
by Akiba, who is charged by the Fathers with this corruption, 
would readily become current, and especially if, as alleged, 
he claimed for them the authority of old and correct manu- 
scripts. We submit, therefore, that the evidence is against 
the Hebrew text, so far as concerns the charge of alteration. 

2. A second argument urged for the Hebrew text, but which 
also favors the Greek, is drawn from concurring testimonies. 
In the ante-diluvian table, the Hebrew, in seven out of 
the ten numbers, is supported by the Samaritan, on the point 
of the several ages of paternity. The Septuagint is support- 
ed by Josephus, in nine instances out of the ten, on the same 
point. In the post-diluvian, the Hebrew is sustained on the 
ages of paternity by the Samaritan and Josephus, each, in 
one case only out of the ten, while the Septuagint is sustain- 
ed on the same point by the Samaritan in nine cases out of 
the ten, and by Josephus in eight out of the ten. The age 
of paternity is taken for the obvious reason that this is the 
basis of the chronological reckoning. The argument from 
concurrent testimonies thus decidedly favors the Greek, and 
especially in the post-diluvian table, which is chiefly concern- 
ed in our investigation. 

3. A third argument advanced for the Hebrew is, that it 
presents more proportional consistency in the respective ages 
which it gives of paternity and death. It is urged especially 
against the post-diluvian table of the Greek, that though the 
total age of life is reduced to nearly one-half of what obtain- 
ed before the flood, the age of paternity remains about the 
same as before the flood. But let us carefully test this. We 
find by calculation that in the ante-diluvian table, according 
to the Hebrew, the average age of paternity is a little more 
than one-fifth the total age of life, and in the post-diluvian a 
little more than one-seventh ; while, according to the Greek 
in the ante-diluvian, the average for the same is a little more 
than one-third, and in the post-diluvian just about one-third. 
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The Septuagint, then, is proportionally more consistent on 
this point; (a) with itself—that is, the post-diluvian table 
with the ante-diluvian—the ratio in each case being about 
one-third ; (b) with what physiology shows to obtain now, 
and to have generally obtained, in the history of the race as 
to the age of puberty (za:doyovia); (c) and even with the 
ante-diluvian table of the Hebrew, which makes the date of 
paternity one-fifth that of the sum total of life, while its post- 
diluvian table has veered off to more than one-seventh. Fur- 
ther, the Hebrew text makes, according to Dr. Seyffarth, the 
patriarchs, from Noah to Abraham, beget their first sons a 
hundred years sooner than the later patriarchs, from Abra- 
ham to Joshua. The argument from proportional consistency, 
therefore, is overwhelmingly on the side of the Septuagint. 

4. A fourth argument presented in favor of the Hebrew is, 
that it is without the studied artificiality and systematic uni- 
formity of the Greek, and thus bears intrinsic evidence of su- 
perior trustworthiness. It is said that the Greek has evi- 
dently added, with undeviating regularity, a hundred years 
to the several ages of paternity. This is a strong argument 
from the Hebrew standpoint, but one equally strong may be 
made from the standpoint of the Greek, for, viewed from this, 
a systematic diminution of a hundred years seems to have 
been made by the Hebrew. There is precisely the same reg- 
ularity and uniformity of change in the Hebrew, only it is a 
little more concealed. The true state of the case appears to be 
this: There is a seeming artificial uniformity in the Septuagint, 
looked at from the Hebrew, and a seeming artful uniformity 
in the Hebrew, looked at from the Septuagint. The advan- 
tage in the argument here is again with the Greek. 

5. A fifth argument for the Hebrew is that it is the original 
text, while the Septuagint is but a version. But the reading of 
a version may, because of ancientness and accuracy, become 
a greater authority than the subsequently corrupted text of 
the original. And that the Septuagint is to be received with 
special reverence, is manifest from the striking manner in 
which it was accredited by our Lord and his Apostles. Says 
Augustine: “The Christian people are accustomed to hear 
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the translation of the Seventy, which has been approved by 
the Apostles themselves.” And again: “The very highest 
respect is due to the translation of the Seventy, who, as the 
better informed churches maintain, translated under such an 
influence of the Holy Spirit that all were of one and the same 
mind.”* And yet again: “ The Christians believe that the 
truth is contained in these their books, rather than in those 
of the Jews.” Besides, it may be added, that the point in 
dispute between the two texts is not one of metaphysics, 
where much might depend on a philosophical rendering, but 
one of mere numbers, in which there could be no mistake by 
competent translators. So that here again the Hebrew is 
far from having the advantage over the Greek. 

6. Another argument for each chronology, is drawn from 
astronomy. In favor of the Hebrew, it is maintained that its 
chronology, particularly from the deluge onward, exhibits a 
general agreement throughout with the precession of the equi- 
noxes at the rate of 714 years to a degree, while the corrup- 
tions of it, including the Samaritan, modern Jewish, etc., ex- 
hibit the same general agreement with the ancient erroneous 
equinoctial precession at the rate of 1014 years to a degree. 
But this argument, though elaborated with copious calcula- 
tions, through long pages, by Dr. Shimeall in his “ Bible 
Chronology,” is far less convincing, to say the least, than that 
drawn from the planetary configurations, for the Septuagint, by 
Dr. Seyffarth. The latter maintains, in his numerous works, 
that among all the nations of antiquity, astronomical ob- 
servations were preserved, by means of which the beginning 
of each of the four world-periods—the date of the deluge, the 
arrival of Menes in Egypt, the birth of Moses, and the exo- 
dus of the Israelites—may be certainly fixed ; and that all 
these epochs harmonize not with the Hebrew but the Greek 
chronology. So much for the arguments common to the two 
systems, and which, we submit, decidedly favor the Septuagint. 

But besides in favor of the Septuagint it is properly urged : 

1. That “ its chronology agrees with itself, while that of the 
present Masoretic text presents the strangest inconsistencies.’ 
Thus, the latter relates that there existed in the time of Nim- 


* August. Civ. Dei. xv. 11, 13, and xvi, 48 
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rod, or only one hundred years after the flood, a great people 
and a large kingdom, beginning with Babel, and Erech, and 
Accad, and Calneh in Shinar. But there is no difficulty here, 
according to the Greek chronology, for it supposes about six 
hundred years to have elapsed before this period. Further, the 
Hebrew chronology makes Shem as well as Salah and Eber, 
not only to have lived at the building of Babel, but also 
to have outlived Abraham. Or, to vary the statement, 
no less than eleven generations of men, from Noah to Abra- 
ham, were alive upon the earth at one and the same time, and 
of these Shem was called to bury eight generations of his own 
children, and Eber six ! 

2. A second argument against the Hebrew and in favor of 
the Septuagint, is the sudden diminution in the length of life 
which it makes from the 600 years of Shem, not to mention 
the 950 years of Noah, to the 148 of Nahor, or from the 464 
of Eber to the 239 of Peleg, who immediately follows in the 
table. 

3. Further in favor of the chronology of the Greek, may 
be urged that the Prophets of the Old Testament, were un- 
derstood by Jewish interpreters before Christ; and by the 
disciples of John the Baptist, and by the early Christian 
churches, and especially by the Chiliasts in and after the 
time of the Apostles, to reckon not 4900 years, but about 6000 
from Adam to Chris!.* In proof of this, as far as the Jews 
are concerned, is the fact that 1460 years after the Christian 
Era, the learned Abarbanel, in his celebrated Commentary on 
Daniel, bade his brethren remember that the advent of the 
Messiah was just at hand, and the Jews generally in Spain 
and in the East about this period were in special expectation 
of Christ. 

4. Again, the “earliest and most learned Fathers of the 
Church, unanimously declare, that the true chronology of the 
Penteteuch was preserved in the Septuagint, but shortened 
by the Jews after the destruction of Jerusalem.” Among 
these, Seyffarth cites Origen (Cont. C. I, 40), Justin Martyr, 
(Dial. c. Tryph. 68, 71), Epiphanius, Eusebius, Jerome and 
Augustine. Eusebius and Jerome, he says, adopted the chro- 


’ *Seyffarth. Summary, p. 188 and 140, &c. 
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nology of the Septuagint as the basis of their chronological 
tables. Jerome again and again affirms, that the Hebrew 
text was corrupted by the Jews. Syncellus says: “I concur 
entirely in the opinion that this shortening of the chronology 
in the Hebrew text was the criminal act of the Jews.” More- 
over, learned old Fathers of the Church expressly relate that 
a certain apostate, Akiba by name, about 100 A. C., perpe- 
trated this fraud. 

5. Still further, Philo and Josephus, the most learned Jews 
of antiquity, accepted the canonical and chronological au- 
thority of the Septuagint. The latter is quoted by Seyffarth, 
as expressly acknowledging the chronology of the Greek, 
while the former declares that version to be the work of 
Divine inspiration. And besides, it is affirmed by mission- 
aries, that the Jews in Ethiopia, have a biblical chronology, 
agreeing with that of the Septuagint instead of the Hebrew. 

6. And once again, the positive testimony of Mahometans, 
who may be reckoned disinterested judges, is in favor of the 
Greek chronology. Thus Abulfeda says: “ There remains to 
us the Greek translation confirmed by the best chronologists.” 
Abulpharag says: “According to the Hebrew Testament, 
there elapsed between the creatio& and Christ 1375 years 
less than according to the Septuagint. This shortening 
is the work of the older Rabbis. For as it had been fore- 
told in the Law and the Prophets, that the Messiah would 
come into the world in the last days or at the end of the 
sixth millenium, they shortened the lives of the Patriarchs 
for the purpose of rejecting Christ.”* And to this may be 
added, that all ancient nations reckoned, in accordance with 
Noachian traditions, not 4000 but 6000 years from the Crea- 
tion to Christ. We conclude, therefore, that the evidence is 
decidedly in favor of the Septuagint chronology. 

This much for the chronology. Now, can the history of the 
race, as preserved in geology, monuments, physiology, eth- 
nology, tradition and records, be brought within the 1,300 
years from the flood to Abram’s entrance to Canaan, or the 
3,200 years from the flood to Christ, or the 5,000 years from 
the flood to the present time ? 


*Seyffarth. Summary, p. 144. 
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1. And first, can the geological discoveries of the relics of 
man, be comprehended within post-diluvian history, or a 
period of 5,000 years? We may remark, however, in passing, 
that, strictly perhaps, the inquiry under this head should 
cover the whole period from Adam, or 7,300 years, since some 
of these discovered remains may belong to ante-diluvian man. 
But, as the ante-diluvian race seems not to have expanded 
much beyond Central Asia, and as that region has, as yet, 
almost entirely escaped examination, we shall conduct our 
investigation on the basis of simply post-diluvian chronology. 
Do, then, these remains discovered by geology, date beyond 
the deluge, or 5,000 years ? 

Let us see what they are. They consist mainly of five 
classes :—the Swiss lake dwellings, the Danish kitchen mid- 
dens, the Danish peat-bogs, the ossiferous caves of France, 
England and Belgium, the fluviatile gravels of the Seine and 
the Somme and the Oise, ete. 

As to the first—the pile-dwellings discovered in Zurich and 
Constance, and Geneva and Neufchatel, and in many of the 
smaller lakes of Switzerland—some of them are evidently 
Roman, and all certainly fall within a comparative civiliza- 
tion, as is shown by the remains of domestic animals and of 
cereals found in them. The kitchen middens, contain only the 
bones of animals that have inhabited Europe within the 
historic period, and shells of living species, though no longer 
found in the adjacent waters, and implements of stone. The 
peat-boys, covering beech, oak and pine forests regularly suc- 
ceeding each other, with, as is affirmed, implements of iron 
amid the beech, bronze amid the oak, and stone amid the 
pine, though indicating great age, yet because of the rapidity 
with which, under certain circumstances, a peat growth ad- 
vances, can not be reckoned beyond the Noachic dispersion. 
The ossiferous caves contain, as is alleged, bones of men in 
connection with those of extinct species of animals, ds e. g., 
the rhinoceros, elephant, cave-bear; but there is no certain 
evidence as yet, that these deposits were contemporaneous 
instead of successive, or, if contemporaneous, that they are 
not the commingling, through pluvial agency, of the products 
of former and later periods. Besides, though it could be 
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shown that man lived in Europe along side of the cave-bear, 
and the other extinct mammals mentioned, it is yet a question 
whether the age of these mammals is not to be brought for- 
ward, as Sir George Lewis suggests, instead of man’s being 
pushed backward. There is no basis here, again, for any 
reliable inferences disturbing Scripture chronology. 

There remain, then, but the fuviatile gravels to be examined, 
and these are all we need investigate, for geologists generally 
have reckoned them as the most certain witnesses of the 
extreme antiquity of the race. Says the anonymous author 
of “ Man’s Age in the World:” “ Every evidence from Swiss 
dwellings, Danish heaps, and ossiferous caves, is confessedly 
posterior to the Somme flints.’’* 

What, then, is the problem to be solved in case of these 
Somme flints? We have an extended plateau, three hundred 
feet high, cut through by an inclining valley a mile broad, and 
a small river. That river has worked its way down through 
about fifty feet of chalk. In gravel beds resting on this chalk, 
and at heights of one hundred and one hundred and fifty feet 
above the present level of the river, according to Lyell and 
Prestwich, are deposited bones and limbs of animals now 
extinct, with a few of living species. Among the former are 
the elephas antiquus, elephas primogenius, rhinoceros ticho- 
rinus, ursus spelaeus, hippopotamus, etc. These have evi- 
dently been washed down by floods and deposited as they are 
found. Among them are scattered flint weapons, manifestly 
transported by the water, as the hatchets are found on their 
sides. Men, therefore, it is argued, lived at the time of the 
lowest gravel which rests on the chalk, and before the five or 
six strata of sand, loam and marl were deposited over it to 
the heighth of twenty-five or thirty feet. And further, men 
must have lived before the river wore its way down through 
the chalk formation, for deposits on such elevations could 
never have been made by the river at its present level. But 
the river has been ages upon ages wearing its channel. 
Therefore, here is proof of un antiquity of man outstrip- 
ping all possible post-diluvian or ante-diluvian chronology. 


Such are, in brief, the statements and conclusions of Messrs. 


* Man’s Age in the World. —p. 17. 
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Lyell and Prestwich. Let us now see what are the statements 
and conclusions of Mr. Alfred Tylor, who has given especial 
attention to quaternary deposits, and who, since 1866, has re- 
peatedly visited the Somme district, and with the aid of M. 
Guillom, a government engineer at Amiens, near which city 
these flints are especially numerous, has carefully measured 
the altitudes of the gravels. His minute and masterly paper 
on the subject was read before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

He says: (1) That, evidently, the valley of the Somme 
had received its present form, prior to the deposition of any 
gravel or loess now to be seen there, and in this respect cor- 
responds to other valleys in which quaternary deposits of 
this character are met. There has been no cutting down of 
the river through the chalk since these flints were deposited, 
and so, at one blow, he strikes off countless ages of Lyell and 
Prestwich. (2) That the gravels of the Somme are not sep- 
arated into two divisions by an escapement of chalk running 
parallel to the river, as Lyell and Prestwich affirm. The 
gravels at St. Acheul, and elsewhere, slope from the highest 
levels down to the loess formation, the bank of the ancient 
river. Therefore, the river was substantially as it is now, 
when the gravels were deposited. (3) There is evidence, 
he says, of floods, in olden times, which must have filled the 
whole valley to the extreme heights of the gravel. This is 
proved by the immense blocks of grés, some four feet long, 
which have been transported. Many dry valleys now open 
into the Somme, which, in earlier days, and especially in the 
glacial and pluvial periods, contributed vast volumes of water 
and debris. He quotes, as showing what heights may be 
reached by floods now, and what masses moved—the flood in 
the Scinde in 1866. Twenty inches of rain fell in twenty-four 
hours, in a flat country, intersected by rivers. Nine girders 
of a railway bridge, each weighing eighty tons, weré washed 
away, though elevated seventy-four feet above low tide, and 
sixty-five feet above high tide, in Kurrachee harbor. They 
fell in six hours, and one of the girders was carried two miles 
and nearly buried in sand. Generally, there is only a foot of 
water in the river bed, as rain seldom falls. What difficulty, 
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then, in supposing that floods swelled the Somme over the 
entire heights of the gravel beds in question ? None whatever. 

Further, he shows that the altitudes of Prestwich and 
Lyell, which the former says, determined him as to the ex- 
treme age of the deposits, are grossly astray. In one case 
the difference is sixty feet, in another thirty-one! Yet again, 
he says that he never found any bones or flints’in the 
Amiens gravels, though he does not dispute their discovery 
by others. It is remarkable, however, that no human bones 
whatever have been exhumed except a single jaw, and even 
this is disputed by a company of English naturalists sent 
over specially to examine it. 

The difficulty then in case of the Somme flints, would seem 
to be simply that of the mismeasurements, miscalculations and 
misconclusions of Messrs. Lyell and Prestwich. There is no 
question that they present nothing conflicting with Scripture 
chronology. The jaw-bone of the Somme would appear to 
be a fit associate for the fossil man of Gaudaloupe, the zodiac 
of Denderah temple, and the piece of Roman pottery found 
ninety feet under the alluvium of the Nile. It ought to be 
said, however, that Mr. Prestwich did not conclude as neces- 
sary, the extreme antiquity of these quondam dwellers of the 
Somme, but preferred to reconcile the difficulty by bringing 
the age of the extinct mammals down nearer to man. Mr. 
Lyell’s miscalculations are of a piece with those made by him 
as to the time required to raise the beeches and terraces on 
the coast of Norway. Prof. Kerrulf, of Christiana, who is 
making survey for the Government, proves that in three im- 
portant particulars, Mr. Lyell’s observations are at fault, and 
shows that the 224,000 years which he demanded for their 
present elevation, should be reduced at least to 24,000. 

2. Can the monumental remains of man, and especially the 
pyramids of Egypt, be comprehended within post-diluvian 
chronology ? 

Of course everything as to the age of these monuments is 
exceedingly uncertain. Sir George Lewis, in his celebrated 
review of Bunsen and the Egyptologists in his “ Astronomy 
of the Ancients,” says: “ Under their potent logic all iden- 
tity disappears. Everything is subject to become anything 
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but itself; successive dynasties become contemporary dynas- 
ties, one king becomes another king, or several other kings, 
or @ fraction of another king; one name becomes another 
name, one number another number, one place another place.” 
His conclusion, after a searching and elaborate investigation 
is, that as none of the genealogies or chronological data have 
any certainty one more than another, we are bound by all 
just laws of criticism to reject them altogether. 

Let us, however, meet these archeologists on their own 
ground, and see whether they have established anything in- 
compatible with the true Scripture chronology. The main 
objective point in their reckoning, is the epoch of Menes— 
the first historic king, if, indeed, even he can be regarded his- 
toric. Before him, gods and demi-gods stretch back into illim- 
itable time, with names as shadowy as their lives. The date 
of the reign of Menes, is well represented to be as impenetra- 
ble as an enigma of the Sphynx. The priests kept the annals, 
or made them, and, as the author of “Man’s Age,” though hold- 
ing for a very high antiquity, says, Menes may be as mythi- 
cal as the Menu of India, and the Minos of Crete. He 
adds : “ Whether these priests had any chronology of their 
own, known only to themselves, may be a matter of conjec- 
ture, but they manifestly adapted their revelations to the 
credulity of inquirers. Thus they vouched the reign of Menes : 


To Hevodotus, as B.C. 11,400 years, 
To Manetho, as B.C. 5,702 years. 
To Diodorus, as B.C. 5,000 years. 


To Erastosthenes, as B.C. 2,600 years. 


From these desperately conflicting accounts, added to bar- 
ren lists of names of 330 monarchs without dates or deeds 
except in case of Moeris, connected with legends of the sun 
having risen twice where he now sets, etc, the following 
dates have been given to the reign of Menes : 


By Josephus, B.C. 2,230. 
By Eusebius, B.C. 2,258. 
By Julius Africanus, B.C. 2,218. 
By Hales, B.. aes. 
By Sir G. Wilkinson, B.C. 2,690. 
By Stuart Poole, B.C. 32,777. 


By Bunsen, (at first) B.C. 3,600. 
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But in his latest recension of the tables, Bunsen reported 
that he had gotten rid, legitimately, of a considerable num- 
ber of useless centuries, and, therefore, fixed the date of 
Menes, as B.C. 3,059, and that of the three greater pyramids 
from 2,645 B.C. to 2,559. Mr. C. Piazzi Smith, who regards 
the great pyramid as a monument of mathematical and as- 
tronomical science, has, from astronomical data, fixed upon 
2,170 B.C. for its erection. Dr. Seyffarth, who has expended 
a laborious life in Egyptian studies, and contributed very 
largely to the discovering of the key of the hieroglyphies, 
maintains that the date of Menes is determined, by sixteen as- 
tronomical inscriptions, to be 2,781 B.C. He contends, with 
many Others, that between Menes and the X VIIIth dynasty, 
many dynasties ruled simultaneously in upper and lower 
Egypt, which were early divided into twelve provinces, or 
Nomi. He, moreover, contends that the list of Erastosthenes, 
of the Pharaohs, from Menes to the end of the X VIIIth dy- 
nasty, and the Table of Abydos, which omits all but the Ist, 
XIith, XVIith, X Vilth, and XVIIIth dynasties, and the Table 
of Karnak, which divides the kings from Menes to the 
XVIIIth dynasty into two series, show that only the dynasties 
above mentioned were successive. The great pyramid near 
Cairo he supposes to have been built by Cheops, according 
to the statement of Herodotus, and to date long after the 
XVITIth dynasty. 

Thus, according to Bunsen, one of the most extravagant of 
Egyptologists, the older pyramids are located six or sevep 
centuries after the flood ; according to Wilkinson and Poole— 
more reliable authorities-—from eight to ten centuries ; accord- 
ing to Josephus, Eusebius, and Julius Africanus, fourteen or 
fifteen centuries after; while Dr. Seyffarth and Sir George 
Lewis would make the great pyramid more than twenty cen- 
turies after. And we are justified in inclining toward the 
lower antiquities, because all the recent explorations in Egypt 
tend in the direction of time-shortening. Besides, apart from 
these lower reckonings, it is a question, as has been intimated, 
whether as yet anything definite can be inferred from the bar- 
ren rolls on which deductions have hitherto been largely based. 
One element of uncertainty, is the length of the year, since the 
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Egyptians are said to have reckoned months as years. Other 
nations have thus designated even shorter periods. Suidas 
says, some called days, years. Plutarch affirms, that the Egyp- 
tian year consisted formerly of only one month, and his state- 
ment is confirmed by Diodorus, Varro and Pliny. Ina word, 
the year has varied, according to ancient writers, from one 
day to one, two, three, four and six months. What data then, 
are loose statements of ages by priests, bound to magnify the 
greatness of their country, on which to construct a system of 
chronology that shall interrogate the accuracy of Scripture ? 
The planetary configurations, inscribed on these monuments, 
would seem a far more reliable guide than these long barren 
rolls. 

But even the wilder of these reckonings, allow sufficient 
time for the erection of these monuments. For we are not 
to suppose that a long development necessarily preceded the 
pyramids. That were necessary only on the troglodyte theory 
of the origin of the race, which is true not even in fable. 
Man’s history has been a degeneration, physically, mentally 
and morally. The Noachide were undoubtedly men of great 
wisdom and might. They crossed the deluge with the knowl- 
edge of the ante-diluvian world. And it must be remembered 
that Egypt was peopled by the Hamites, who seem, like 
the Cainites, to have been specially skilled in arts. Besides, 
the age immediately after the flood was characterized by such 
gigantesque architecture as that of the pyramids. How soon 
the Tower of Babel rises. A vast ambition, towering to 
heaven, immediately actuates the race. Four great cities are 
started in the very beginning of Nimrod’s kingdom—Babel, 
and Erech, and Accah, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar— 
as is confirmed by Herodotus. 

And there is no difficulty about the requisite population. 
See the nation, the single family of Jacob, developed, in 
Egypt, though for a period under a persecution which plotted 
their extermination. Besides, a new race, with new lands, 
with superabundance of food, and with ineentives to enlarge- 
ment, would multiply with amazing rapidity. We submit, 
therefore, that even the wildest dates are not incompatible 
with Septuagint post-diluvian chronology. 
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And the more probable period of perhaps about 1,500 years 
B.C., which, as Prof. Tayler Lewis says, is all that is indicated 
by Egyptian history according to Herodotus, can be made 
compatible with the Hebrew chronology, and is, as he affirms, 
an argument for that shorter system. We must not exaggerate 
the time necessary to erect such structures. How speedily 
the Temple of Solomon was built, though the cedar and stones 
were transported on the shoulders of men. from long dis- 
tances. The people en masse were wont to be employed in 
great public enterprises. 

3. But, further, can the physiological pecularities of the great 
varieties of the race, which appear on the monuments of 
Egypt, be brought within post-diluvian history? According 
to the Tablet of Sethos I., the Egyptians divided mankind into 
four principal races: the red, or Egyptian; the yellow, or 
Ammonites ; the black, or Negroes ; and the white, or Lybians. 
On other monuments, also, the negro’s physiology is as 
marked as it is to-day. Now, we are asked, if this type has 
remained unchanged 3,000 years, how long was it in origi- 
nating. 

In order to meet this difficulty, let us have it fairly defined. 
When, then, does the Negro type appear on the monuments ? 
Not, as all Egyptologists admit, on the earligr, but on the 
later. The anonymous author of the “ Genesis of the Earth 
and Man,” though a stout defender of the Pre-Adamite the- 
ory, and of the origin of the race from a Nigritian pair, says, 
that these portraits are found on monuments ranging from 
the 13th to the 15th century.* Taking his own estimate, 
giving him the benefit of all he claims—and he is not slow 
to grasp—and yet we have for the development of the negro 
type about 2000 years—a period sufficiently long for the de- 
velopment of great peculiarities. No reckoning at all rea- 
sonable, can give an age much short of that which has elapsed 
since the Christian era. 

But it is said further, that the Negro appears on the monu- 
ments with peculiarities which have remained unchanged 
through ages, and which may have been fixed ages before he 
appeared on the tombs of Egypt. There is a misrepresenta- 
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tion in this statement. The Negro race has not remained 
unchanged for thousands of years. 

It has modified as truly as the Mongolian and Caucasian. 
The contrary is only true of that portion of the race which 
has remained in the degradation, isolation, and darkness of 
equatorial alluvial Africa. The extreme Negro is to a degree 
exceptional, as Latham says, even in his own latitude, and is 
found on only a few areas. The author of “ Man’s Age in 
the World,” whose testimony is valuable as that of an oppo- 
nent, says: “The Negro has certainly developed into the 
cinnamon hue of Bosjesmen, and Hottentots.”* On the high 
lands of Ethiopia he has become a lighter, brighter race. 
Latham says, that the Negro, alluvial lands, sun-heat, 
steaming vegetation, and carbonaceous food, go together. 
Whenever these conditions do not meet, you have a departure 
from the Negro type, either in sculpture or color, or both. 
The light color deepens and darkens for 2,600 miles into the 
extreme Negro, on the low lands under the equator, and then 
rises for 2,600 miles, through intervening shades, into the 
lighter color of the Cape. 

And what has obtained in Africa, is obtaining among us. 
No one can say that the Negro, placed in the higher and drier 
latitudes of our land, and, above all, released from the degra- 
dation of slavery, has not changed. It is impossible to find 
in the free African of the North, though no white blood course 
in his veins, the deep, shiny darkness, or the low, repulsive 
sculpture of the Congo Negro. One or two hundred years 
have done thus much, and under adverse influences of the 
most discouraging kind. And where intermarriage with the 
white race has obtained, disappearance of the Nigritian type, 
both in color and contour, has, with remarkable rapidity, 
followed. And yet, the misrepresentation has been so great, 
that one would have supposed such intermarriage a physical 
impossibility. It is true that the Negro of the rice swamps, 
and cotton fields, and sugar plantations of the far South, has 
remarkably maintained his peculiarities. But here, all the 
influences which produced his peculiarities are at work to per- 
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petuate them—a hot sun, steaming vegetation, carbonaceous 
food, bondage, isolation, ete. And yet, bondage removed, 
and communication with the white race permitted, and he 
rapidly tends upward, even on the lowlands of the South. 
The readiness with which he returns to the white race, on 
commingling on equal terms with that race, shows that he is 
of it. 

We submit, therefore, that there is no ground for the state- 
ment, that the Negro peculiarities are permanent. They yield 
to changing circumstances, as certainly as those of the Cau- 
casian and Mongolian. The negro race, as truly as others, has 
changed, and is changing. America attests its changes, and 
so does Africa. The wholesale assertions of immutability, 
which we find in English works, may be, almost without ex- 
ception, traced back to the misrepresentations of such writers, 
on this side the Atlantic, as Nott and Gliddon, who, in the 
days of American slavery, in order to perpetuate that iniqui- 
tous system, endeavored to prove that the Negro was a brute, 
rather than a man. 

The Negro then can change, has changed, yea, is changing 
even under the short influences of one or two hundred years, 
and, accordingly, there is no impossibility whatever, that 
from pure and perfect white in Central Asia he may have de- 
veloped into pure and perfect black in Central Africa, within 
the 2000 years that elapsed from the flood until he appears 
with his fully-marked peculiarities on the monuments of 
Egypt. Indeed, no one can show that this may not have 
been accomplished within the 1000 years of the Hebrew 
chronology, which, if Egyptologists get rid of a few more 
“useless centuries,” may become 1500. If we had nothing 
more then, we could safely rest our cause here. Color and 
sculpture do change before our eyes under changing circum- 
stances of sun and soil, and food and freedom. 

But, if any predisposing, and especially if any precipitating 
influences in this direction can be shown, then we have little 
less than a complete demonstration of the possibility. Are 
there such? Most unquestionably. There are four which 
Divine Revelation has expressly recorded. 

(1) And first there is the sensval tendency with which the 
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negro starts in Ham. Of course all recognize in Cush, the 
progenitor of the Ethiopians, as Mitzraim of the Egyptians, 
and Phut the Lybians, and Canaan the Canaanites. The sin 
of Ham we need not dwell upon. That a shameless sensu- 
ality appears in his conduct toward his drunken exposed 
father all will admit. The other brothers, with reverential 
modesty and refined purity, walking backward, covered their 
parent's nakedness. In Ham there appears the great stain 
of the Hamitic race, whose chief characteristic, as Ziegler 
says, is “sexual sin.” The Ethiopian, then, starts with this 
pronounced animal tendency; and, therefore, he also starts 
with a degrading, darkening influence upon him. All sin, and 
especially animal sin, is darkening. Holiness is light and 
illuminating. There is a profound connection between God 
and light, and heaven and light, and between evil and dark- 
ness, and hell and darkness. The animal is dark, the angel 
is light. As the animal nature comes to the throne darkness 
comes; as the angel nature, light. Holiness irradiates the 
very countenance. We submit, then, that the Negro starts 
with a darkening influence in the animalism, in the sensual 
sin, of his great progenitor. 

(2) But, again, the Negro starts with a curse upon his head. 
Though no mark is said to have been placed upon his brow, 
yet Ham wonderfully reproduces Cain. He and his children 
are cursed with slavery—‘ A servant of servants shalt thou 
be.” We are aware it is contended that this curse applies 
only to Canaan. But Havernik and Keil show conclusively, 
as we think, that all the sons of Ham were included; indeed 
the withholding of a blessing was a curse. But why mention 
of Canaan? Not because he was the youngest son, as Hoff- 
man says, for this can not be proved. Keil and Hengsten- 
berg have suggested the more satisfactory reason, that in the 
name Canaan, which properly means subjection, Noah discov- 
ered a significant intimation. The nomen became an omen. 
Ham had given his son the name from the obedience which 
he required, and from the submission to his own commands 
which he expected. But the secret providence of God which 
rules in everything, contemplated, as Hengstenberg suggests, 
a different submission. And history confirms this interpreta- 
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tion. The Canaanites were partly exterminated, and partly 
reduced to the lowest slavery by the Shemitic Israelites. The 
Phoenicians, Carthagenians, and Egyptians, were subjected 
by the Japhitic Macedonians and Romans, and the rest of 
the Hamitic tribes have been the slaves through immemorial 
ages of the other races, and often of each other, or “the 
servants of servants.” The Negro then starts with sensu- 
ality and servitude, and their degrading and darkening in- 
fluences. 

(3) But, further, the Hamitic race, equally with the other 
races, starts from Babel with a confounded language. Man- 
kind had shown a disposition to herd together, as before the 
flood, around the old ‘‘Adamah.” They build Babel that they 
may not be scattered. God resolves to disperse them, so that 
the awful excess of wickedness of the dense ante-diluvian 
world may not be repeated. To do this, he changes the lan- 
guage and speech, or lip and word, or “ saphah” and “ davar,” 
or the objective and subjective elements in expression. The 
narrative supposes, or rather certifies, both a mental and 
physical change. The differences produced, were not only 
external, in the speech, but also internal, in the mind. If 
language is the audible expression of emotion, conception, 
and volition, confusion of the human language must have ob- 
tained in an effect on the mind, by which that original unity of 
emotion, conception, and volition was broken up. This in- 
ward unity had, no doubt, been already somewhat disturbed 
by sin, but the disturbance had not produced as yet, as Keil 
suggests, a perfect breach. Marked tastes and tendencies 
were then imparted to the different races, which impelled 
them asunder. Mere difference in words had soon been sur- 
mounted. 

And why is it impossible that these estranged inward pe- 
culiarities expressed themselves also in pecularities of coun- 
tenance? The lip or mouth was changed. But what is 
the mouth? In Scripture language it means everything 
which speaks. The eye, the face, the arm, all speak, and 
are therefore each and all, mouth or lip. There may have 
been—there must have been—external pecularities corres- 
ponding to these internal—and pecualarities of color are not the 
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most incredible of these—by which the repulsion of different 
parts of the race should ensue. And these would presump- 
tively respect the line of families, so as not to disturb blood- 
ties, and the train of tendencies already manifested. Why, 
then, should not the dark sin of the Hamitic race have ex- 
pressed itself from that day, in an emphatically darkening, if 
not darkened countenance ? 

(4) Again, the division of the earth, which takes place, 
chronologically, after the confusion of tongues, affords, at the 
outset, the only other element necessary to precipitate, per- 
fect, and perpetuate the differences already ingrafted. That 
division must be regarded as Very significant. It was not 
merely political ; it was, we submit, physical as well. Why 
is it incredible that the earth received its present sculpture, or 
the physical pecularities it now possesses, at this wondrous 
epoch? The flood, all must agree, was connected with im- 
portant physical changes. The striking narrative of it can 
mean nothing less. Even the advocates of a partial deluge, 
as Hugh Miller, suppose extensive subsidence of lands. There 
was occasioned by it, according to the express statement of 
the Scripture, a confusion of climates and continents. God 
promises that henceforth summer and winter, cold and heat, 
etc., shall not be disturbed. They had been confounded. 
The subsidence, Hugh Miller supposes slow; let us sup- 
pose the rising of the lands also slow, and very slow. What 
then? A more uniform altitude throughout the continents, 
bridging the straits which now separate lands, would for a 
period obtain, and in consequence a far more uniform cli- 
mate than is now experienced. The increase of cold regularly 
progresses with the increased elevation of the land. Fora 
time, then, opportunity is given for the dispersion, the re- 
markable dispersion through the earth, spoken of ; after which, 
to shut up the way against return, the earth is divided.” Higher 
elevations of mountains, connected with deeper depressions 
of valleys, separate, as now, the great continents of the globe. 
The consequence is, division in climates, in races, and in 
governments. This view, we are happy to find, is substan- 
tially sustained by Fabri, in his “Origin of Heathenism.” 

We have, then, the Hamitic race, chiefly located in the 
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fiery South, with the degrading and darkening tendencies 
adverted to. How long would it require the burning sun, the 
steaming vegetation, the carbonaceous food, and the complete 
isolation of alluvial equatorial Africa, to express fully the 
darkness, which is imprinted on the face, and the degradation 
on the form of the Congo Negro? We have time, and to spare, 
therefore, to account for all we behold in the sensual, cursed, 
separated, branded children of Ham. 

4. If space permitted, we would undertake to show that 
there is nothing in the traditions of different lands, and es- 
pecially oriental, to disprove the post-diluvian origin of the 
race. The monstrous fables, claiming as those of Egypt 
36,000 years for their kings, refute themselves. Indeed, as 
Syncellus intimates, the rivalry between the Chaldean and 
Egyptian empires was the secret of their respective enormous 
chronologies, and each regards the account of the other as 
false. And, further, so far as they communicate anything 
worthy of mention, it is the fact of a mighty deluge, and the 
destruction of the race except a small remnant in the ark. 

5. History also shows that the race in its present develop- 
ment falls within post-diluvian chronology. It does so by 
what it says, and by what it does not say. “A speaking 
silence,” as Tayler Lewis expresses it, “like that which seems 
to come from the blank chamber of the great pyramid, pro- 
claims that man is but little older than the pyramids. They 
are his first works. These monuments are the memorials of 
vast ambition suddenly flashing out—before which silence 
reigned over the earth.” 

Besides, as the same great thinker says, and with this we 
conclude: “How could Egypt have possessed untold ages of 
civilization, while the outside world remained in comparative 
night? In Egypt 10,000 years of government, and social 
order, and mechanic arts, and all this time Greece, Italy, and 
Asia Minor in total darkness! Egypt, historically, what it is 
geographically, ‘ Mitzraim, the ‘narrows, a line immense 
in length, but the scantiest in breadth! Egypt, historically, 
like her obelisk, standing in the desert, and spindling up to a 
vast height over surrounding desolations! Such an antiquity, 
should we reason from it ‘a priori,’ and connect with it the 
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modern claims of progress, would throw out of proportion all 
the other chapters of history. It would bring the Roman 
Empire before the days of Abraham, and make our Nine- 
teenth Century antedate the Trojan war. Had the Bible 
given such a long, narrow, solitary antiquity of 20,000 or 10,000 
years to the people whose history it mainly sets forth, it would, 
doubtless, have evoked the scoffs of those whose skeptical 
credulity so easily receives the fabulous chronology of other 
nations.” 


Arr. LII—LAY PREACHING, 
By E. D. Mornis, D. D., Professor in Lane Seminary, Obio. 

THERE are seasons in the life of every Christian pastor, 
when he is led spontaneously to repeat the earnest ejaculation 
of Moses at Taberah: “ Would that all the Lord’s people 
were prophets! So extensive appears the work to be done 
for a lost world, and so inadequate are the existing agencies 
for the accomplishment of that work ; and so painful, at such 
seasons, is the sense of personal incompetency to meet the 
wide, urgent, solemn demand, that such a pastor longs to see 
even the entire church transformed into vocal messengers of 
salvation, and sent forth to prophesy to dying men in the 
name and power of Christ. At such a time, he will not be 
envious or jealous concerning his own position ; he will hardly 
be concerned with the question, whether the people of God 
prophesy together or separately; whether they publish the 
glad tidings of redemption at the tabernacle, or within the 
camp. If they are only endowed with some measure of the 
Spirit who has vitalized and commissioned him; if they 
prophesy in such ways and forms as to bring conviction to the 
hearts of those who hear them, and the presence of God is 
really made manifest in and through them—he will be con- 
tent. Better, in his estimation, were such visible, authenti- 
cated illustration of the gracious working of the Holy Ghost, 
even amid multiplied irregularities and imperfections—better 
ten thousand-fold—than any punctilious regard for prescribed 
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methods, or any strict maintenance of official investiture, se- 
cured at the sacrifice of such spiritual results. 

This devout ejaculation, though uttered even before the 
entrance of the Israelites into Canaan, was in harmony with 
the spirit and tendency of the Apostolic, rather fhan the 
Mosaic Church. For, while the seventy elders were thus di- 
vinely endowed to assist Moses in the work of teaching and 
governing the people, and while the gift first possessed by 
him alone, or in connection with Aaron, was thus imparted 
to them also, the power of prophesying went no farther ; 
beyond this limited circle, the prayer was unanswered. A 
strict regard for official investiture and privilege still remained ; 
the people were content to listen to the inspired utterances 
in which they did not hope to join, and to submit to the rule 
of those whom God had thus visibly set above them in 
ecclesiastical position. And so, throughout the Old Testa- 
ment, the line of distinction between the priesthood and the 
prophets, on the one hand, and the common people, on the 
other, was clear, strict, decisive. Across that boundary no 
one, unless vested with Levitical prerogatives, or specially 
and signally visited by the inspiring grace of God, ever ven- 
tured to pass. Even down to the age of Christ, when all 
spirituality seemed to have vanished from the breast alike of 
priesthood and people, and when little else than the remem- 
brances of a dead Judaism could be seen either at the taber- 
nacle of worship, or in the camp of ordinary life, this ancient 
deference for official titles and endowments still survived—a 
sad relic of what, for many centuries, had been a living, and, 

some respects, a grand and fruitful reality. 

But at the advent of Christ, and especially at the formation 
of the Apostolic Church, a decisive change occurred. While 
our Lord chose the twelve for a special function, and gave 
them special training for that function, and while he also set 
apart the seventy to preach and teach in his name, he was 
equally careful to make every disciple conscious of a kindred 
responsibility, and to show his church that they were, as a 
body, to be the salt of the earth, the light of the world. “ Ye 
shall be witnesses unto me,” was the injunction given to the 
whole company of those who beheld his ascension; and at 
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the day of Pentecost, they were all made conscious of such a 
commission, and divinely qualified to fulfill it. And when the 
first gusts of persecution scattered them from Jerusalem, 
throughout Syria, they spontaneously went everywhere 
preaching the Word. The peculiarinvestiture of the Apostles, 
and of other official leaders, was regarded, neither by them- 
selves, nor by their brethren in the church, as limiting the re- 
sponsibility of even the humblest believer, in the direction of 
witnessing for Jesus. The people of the Lord became, in no 
mean sense of the phrase, prophets of a new Gospel—teach- 
ers and rulers together in the new kingdom of heaven. 

This change was in special harmony with the spirit and 
tendency of that new dispensation. While the Jewish priest 
and prophet, in the technical sense, disappeared in the august 
presence of Him who was a priest forever, and in whose per- 
son prophecy and reality met together; and while all that 
was best in their official work was reproduced, in a more 
spiritual form, in his ordained ministry, every Christian was 
invested with something of both prophetic and priestly func- 
tions, and received into his own soul some measure of the 
correspondent spiritual qualifications. It is true that the 
Christian minister is, in his official relationship to the Church 
of Christ, higher and grander than his predecessor in the 
Church Hebraic: but it is a truth of even greater moment, 
that the Christian layman occupies a far loftier, more signifi- 
cant and fruitful place, than any of those who mingled in the 
Mosaic ceremonies, or listened attentively to prophetic voices 
announcing the precepts and the claims of Jehovah. We 
indeed recognize in the development of the Papacy a return 
to the Jewish conception of both priesthood and people, and 
a correspondent decline in the umount of active, aggressive 
work done by the laity within that Church. But the Refor- 
mation, as in other directions it was largely a restoration of 
more primitive and scriptural conceptions, was in this respect 
also a return to the true doctrine and law of Christian disci- 
pleship. The rapid spread of that Reformation was due, not 
simply to the personal influence or toil of a few leading 
minds, or to the labors of a more sanctified scholarship, but 
hardly less to the new impulse imparted even to the humblest 
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of those who cordially embraced the new Gospel. That 
grand movement was largely, if not primarily, a movement of 
the people ; and to the earnest witnessing of the people from 
house to house, from village to village, throughout Central 
Europe, it owed much if not most of its success. 

In our day, there are few questions of greater practical 
moment than the question, presented in many forms and 
urged on many sides: How shall this power of witnessing, 
this function of testimony, resident in the church, be developed 
and utilized for Christ? The revivals and other religious move- 
ments of the past twenty years, at least in our own country, 
have brought into play other agencies than that of the or- 
dained preacher—other modes of reaching and persuading 
men, than those employed in the revivals of Edwards, or of 
Nettleton or Finney. Private influence, personal conversation 
and correspondence, the daily assemblage for prayer, the un- 
studied exhortations of pious men, the informal conference, 
the popular convention, the Christian association, and other 
similar instrumentalities, have shared largely with the pulpit 
and the religious press in the work of diffusing and applying 
the truth that maketh wise unto salvation. And what has al- 
ready been done in such methods has only seemed to thought- 
ful minds an encouraging introduction tostill larger and more 
precious results. It is obvious, not simply that we have not 
reached the limit of productiveness in this direction, but 
rather that we have hardly begun to measure or test the power 
thus inherent in the Church. On the one side, the field for 
such unofficial labor is growing wider and wider ; and on the 
other the capacity of the laborers seems capable of indefinite 
increase. There are none of these modes of Chirstian influ- 
ence which does not admit of almost unlimited application ; 
and some of them are suggestive of still other modes, which 
may be safely introduced in time, and from which even greater 
consequences may be anticipated. Indeed, is there not rea- 
son for believing that, as the world advances toward its mil- 
lennial era, these unofficial agencies, this prophesying for 
Christ on the part of all his people, will become more and 
more conspicuous; many running to and fro, according to the 
graphic announcement of Daniel, and the knowledge of sal- 
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vation being increased by such varied modes of transmission, 
till the whole earth shall know and embrace the Gospel. 

As has already been intimated, this is rather a Protestant 
than a Romanist conception ; and yet the history of Roman 
Catholicism presents some striking illustrations of the fact 
that even the Papacy, burdened and fettered by its Hebraic 
priesthood and its Hebraic ceremonials, has been conscious of 
some such necessity. Take the rise and influence of the men- 
dicant orders, in the 13th and 14th centuries, as an example. 
The central idea in the scheme of Francis of Assisi was preach- 
ing ; not the formal proclamation of doctrine in the sanctu- 
ary by an ordained priesthood, but the informal testimony, in 
village and country, of men not decorated with any official 
investiture, but consecrated exclusively to this work, and sent 
forth to engage in it whenever opportunity offered and while 
life should last. The Franciscans, clad in their humble gar- 
ments, were to possess no homes, and form no earthly con- 
nections—to hold no property, or be interested in any secular 
enterprise ; but simply to go from house to house, from place 
to place, on a strictly evangelic mission, carrying neither meat 
nor clothing, and living on whatever the charity of those to 
whom they preached might supply; content to be, amid 
every form of privation or trial, living witnesses every where 
for Christ and the Church. The growth, in later times, of 
other orders of persons, of both sexes, standing between the 
priesthood and the laity, and engaged in missions, in teach- 
ing, in the distribution of religious literature, in the care of 
the sick, in the maintenance of asylums for the orphaned and 
the friendless, still further illustrates the consciousness of 
such a necessity, existing even in a Church whose priests, and 
sacraments, and ordinances, have ever been her foremost 
boast and her chief reliance. 

Yet it is Protestantism which must consider, and Protes- 
tantism which must solve, in the full sense of it, the question, 
how to utilize—to bring into practical and fruitful play, the 
entire capacity of the church to bear witness for Christ. 
Protestantism alone accepts, at its full value, the declaration 
of our Lord: As thou hast sent me into the world, even so 
have I also sent them into the world. Protestantism alone 
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hears and heeds the voice of that Saviour, saying to his 
entire church: Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel 
to every creature. Protestantism alone receives and rests in 
the promise of the ascending Messiah, addressed to the com- 
pany assembled to witness his departure: Ye shall receive 
power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you; and ye 
shall be witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth. Protestantism alone fully believes in the inherent 
efficacy of Scriptural truth, the value of preaching, the power 
of Christian example and influence as distinguished from the 
organic church, with her mystical sacraments, and her out- 
tlowing grace. Protestantism alone inculcates, with adequate 
force, the principle and duty of Christian activity, and the 
consequent responsibility of each disciple for the salvation 
of a perishing world. And it therefore is incumbent upon 
Protestantism, and especially upon the Protestantism of our 
age, to take up the great problem just suggested ; to lay hold 


of these unofficial instrumentalities and use them as they 
were divinely designed to be used; to bring the entire re- 
served force of the church into the field, and make every be- 
liever a prophet, witnessing efficiently and successfully for 
Christ. : 


The fear has been expressed that this movement toward the 
development of what in general may be termed Lay effort 
within the church, will array itself against the doctrine of a 
regular and ordained ministry for the church. It may be that 
occasional manifestations in this direction do, in part, justify 
such fear. But the institution of the Christian ministry 
stands on such broad and sure foundations in the Scripture, 
and commends itself so fully to the best judgment and sym- 
pathy of believers generally, that we hardly need be burdened 
with apprehensions in this regard. God has appointed for 
his church four sacred institutes: the Sabbath as a sacred 
day ; the sanctuary asa sacred place ; the ordained means of 
grace as a sacred worship ; and the ministry as a sacred class 
or order, in and through whose spiritual service the Sabbath, 
the sanctuary, and the means of grace are made available 
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and useful to his people. While the first three are continued, 
it is not likely that the fourth will fall into disrepute. Each 
of the first three seems to require the fourth, or its proper 
complement ; and the church can not be regarded as complete, 
until the fourth is fully established as the culminating insti- 
tution in the series. 

There is nothing arbitrary in such appointment. The min- 
istry are not, as an order, constituted apart from, or above the 
church, and then imposed upon the church, by divine dicta- 
tion, as something foreign to her nature, and independent of 
her conscious needs. The ministry are created in and for the 
church, and because her permanent necessities demand their 
existence. These necessities are obvious, and are of two 
classes—internal and external. How is the church, on the 
one hand, to be fully instructed in the doctrines and the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel? How is she to enjoy the blessings of 
sound, and firm, and beneficent government? And how is 
her general administration, both of charity and of fellowship, 
to be wisely conducted, apart from the counsel, the aid, the 
guidance, which such a trained and consecrated body of men 
afford? And how, on the other side, shall the faith of the 
church be fitly and effectively proclaimed to the world? How 
shall the Gospel be practically diffused through the agency 
and influence of the organized church? And how shall the 
work of spreading Christianity, near and far, be carried forward, 
and the church become the light and the preservative salt of 
the earth, if the ordained ministry be stricken out from the 
number of those sacred institutes, on which her vitality and 
her growth depend ? 

The experience of Protestantism certainly justifies the 
judgment, that these necessities, being generic and perma- 
nent as the church herself, will always call for the ordination 
of a settled, permanent ministry. Those sections of Protest- 
antism, which have rejected such a ministry as savoring of the 
Papacy, and as introducing human elements and policies into 
the structure of the church, have ended, for the most part, 
either in the casting aside of the church itself, as a merely 
human organization, or in an indifference to the church, and 
a disregard of its other institutions, hardly less erroneous or 
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destructive. In some instances, such opponents of a regu- 
lar ministry, while substituting private and miscellaneous 
meditations for the thorough and methodical instruction of 
men trained for such a function, have, in like manner, put 
an indwelling Spirit in the place of the written Word, cast 
aside the appointed sacraments and worship of Christianity, 
and ignored whatever is formal or ceremonial in the struc- 
ure of the church. In other cases, where the sacraments are 
still preserved, and some form of organization is maintained, 
both the propagative and diffusive forms of the church is 
justly impaired; the abolition of the ministry is found to 
weaken everything that remains; the voice, the action, the 
tone and influence of the organization are fatally injured. 
And, on the other hand, those sections of Protestantism, in 
which such an ordained ministry has been recognized, hon- 
ored, and put to legitimate use, have exhibited just the op- 
posite phenomena, and passed through just the opposite ex- 
perience. An educated, earnest, devoted ministry will always 
be found in connection with a church that is intelligent in 
doctrine, just in government, efficient and beneficent in ad- 
ministration—a church that grows by propagation, and by 
conquest, and that stands out before the world as a perma- 
nent and a strong testimony to the saving power of our com- 
mon Christianity. 

Surely there is no assumption in the statement of a fact so 
obvious. If the Protestant ministry were, according to some 
prelatic theories, created independently of the church, and 
propagated by the impartation of some mystical grace apart 
from the will of the church, there might be some ground for 
criticism of this nature. Those who fill the sacred office do 
sometimes arrogate to themselves, more or less consciously, 
some such origin, and some such qualifications ; and, conse- 
quently, assume to lord it over the heritage of God, instead 
of standing therein in the true spirit and temper of Christian 
service, bearing their office meekly as in the presence of the 
Master. But no such presuming can be justified on any 
ground, except that by which the arrogance of the Papacy is 
justified—that by which a Gregory or an Innocent sustained 
himself as the Pontifex Orbis. The ministry are appointed 
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for the Church, and enter upon their work only through the 
investiture of the church. While Christ makes the provision 
and establishes the office, and while the Holy Ghost prepares 
the man who is to fill the sacred place, it still is true that the 
Church creates her ministry ; creates them as she becomes 
conscious of needing them, and in just such numbers, and 
with such special functions and duties, as her own judgment 
prescribes. They are simply her servants. They minister at 
her altars ; they guide her meditations ; they assist in her de- 
votions ; they superintend her work ; they speak in and for 
her; they represent her, and they lead her in the filling of 
her appointed sphere. And while they are rightly sustained 
in this work, and are honored for it, they are not at liberty 
to indulge in even the slightest show of assumption. They 
are rather to be examples in meekness, in affectionate forget- 
fulness of self, in every form of generous toil and devotion. 
The idea of service includes every function they fill, and ex- 
presses most fitly both what they are and what they are to 
be regarded. 

So long as the ordained ministry are thus viewed by the 
church—so long as those whom she calls to that high sphere 
of duty so regard it—there is little room for fear that this 
developing spirit of work and of testimony on the part of 
private members will come into collision with such a minis- 
try. Let the more informal proclamation of the Word be 
made as extensive as possible ; let private influence and per- 
suasion be employed in every-practicable way ; let daily gath- 
erings for prayer and conference be multiplied on every hand, 
with whatever peculiarities of method may be found to ren- 
der them any more useful ; let Christian Associations, repre- 
senting both sexes, be planted in every city and village ; let 
unordained men, whom the Spirit of Christ incites, go out to 
public halls or into the streets, or elsewhere, to proclaim, in 
earnest tones, the glad tidings of redemption. None of these 
will be found to be in hostility to the office or the work of 
those whom God had called specifically to the ministration 
of grace within his church. Nor will such efforts be permit- 
ted by the intelligent and active piety of our day to be di- 
verted into aggressions upon such a ministry, or changed 
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into assaults upon any of the permanent institutes of the 
church. The Sabbath will stand in the affection of believers, 
though new uses for its sacred hours are devised; the sanc- 
tuary will be as precious as ever, though other places are 
made the scenes of special endeavor to rescue men; the ap- 
pointed worship of the Sabbath and the sanctuary will never 
lose its sweetness, though those who share in it are some- 
times called to pray and praise, to read and commend the 
Word, under circumstances entirely diverse. Nor will the 
Christian ministry lose their place in the hearts of Christian 
men, or their conspicuous position and influence in the or- 
ganized household of faith, though multitudes of private 
disciples are called—as some are already called—to go forth 
on humbler and less formal errands as witnesses to the same 
Saviour, and prophets in the same dispensation of grace. 
Nay, rather, will not the position and work of such a minis- 
try be the more exalted in that day when many will run to 
and fro as embassadors for Christ, and the whole church 
shall rise, as one man, to bear its combined testimony to a 
truth that enlightens, and a Messiah that saves ? 


Returning now to the main question respecting the develop- 
ment and utilization of the Lay element within the church, 
we are confronted at once by the further inquiry, Whether it 
is desirable to create a class of such laborers, a body of men 
who shall stand somewhere between the ministry and the peo- 
ple, and undertake a work akin to that of the former, and 
visibly separated from that of the latter? To this inquiry 
an affirmative answer has sometimes been given. The men- 
dicant preachers of the 13th and 14th centuries were sub- 
stantially such men, though possessing at first no official in- 
vestiture, and laboring more as laymen than as priests. But 
it was not long before the brown gown of the Franciscan, like 
the black garb of the Benedictine, became the symbol of a 
quasi priesthood ; and they who began with humble village 
proclamations of the main facts of the Gospel, were trans- 
formed, not merely into full-robed priests, but into aspirants 
for the highest episcopal and papal dignities. Similar in- 
stances are not wanting within the circle of Protestantism. 
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The local preachers of the Methodist denomination, recog- 
nized as having some special gifts in the way of teaching or 
stimulating their brethren in some particular church, or per- 
haps sent out on visits more or less regular and extensive to 
contiguous churches, furnish our most convenient illustration 
of this fact. Sections of the Presbyterian church also have, 
more or less formally, admitted a similar practise ; commis- 
sioning men for certain varieties of ministerial labor, who 
were not qualified, according to the denominational standard, 
to bear the full burden of the pastorate. The opening ser- 
mon before the first Assembly of our United church, indi- 
cates a similar inclination in the form of an inquiry, whether, 
in view of the great work of evangelization to which that 
church is called, it may not be well to admit to her ministry, 
or “commission for a quasi ministry,” a class of men less 
thoroughly educated than those on whom that official respon- 
sibility is now resting? The demand for special and short- 
ened courses in our theological seminaries, and for the train- 
ing of a proportion of their students only in the more imme- 
diately practical branches of Christian theology, may be 
taken as another index of the same tendency. 

Two suggestions in favor of this course are presented 
briefly in the sermon to which reference has just been made ; 
suggestions which, if not conclusive, are still just and weighty. 
It is said, in the first place, with reference to those who are 
receiving the customary training in such institutions, that 
they are sometimes “schooled beyond humble parishes ; are 
not suitable to them, and can not be contented with them.” 
Few persons, who have become familiar with the style and 
extent of our theological culture, on one side, and with the ac- 
tual condition, on the other, of what are not invidiously styled 
our humbler parishes, and which constitute one-fourth, or 
possibly a larger proportion, of our churches, will hesitate to 
admit, at least in part, the correctness and the justness of 
this suggestion. The graduates of our seminaries, it is to be 
feared, are in some instances schooled beyond such humble 
fields ; beyond the point where they can themselves be con- 
tent with the kind of labor required in such fields, and be- 


yond the point where they can efficiently undertake that kind 
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of labor. In the second place, it is urged that “if our style 
of the ministry was adapted to the entire field, it can not be 
multiplied enough. Colleges and theological seminaries are 
unequal to the needful supply.” This statement finds abun- 
dant and painful confirmation in the hundreds of destitute, 
dying churches enrolled in our presbyteries, but receiving 
from year to year, none but the most transient and occasional 
ministrations. It finds further confirmation in the numerous 
fields for ministerial labor, now opening on every hand in the 
West and South, and in the thousand calls for help from re- 
gions still more benighted and remote. The supply for this 
vast and growing need is not to be derived or hoped for from 
our educational institutions, unless their resources and their 
numbers shall be very greatly increased. And certainly this, 
as well as the preceding consideration, must give point to the 
inquiry suggested, whether it may not be well, in such an 
exigency, to “commision for a quasi ministry,” a less thor- 
oughly educated class, who shall go out in some evangelistic 
vapacity, to share in the vast work thus waiting to be done.* 

It is not within the scope of the present discussion, to con- 
sider the question, whether the standard of ministerial quali- 
fication, in the Presbyterian, and other kindred denomina- 
tions, should be lowered sufliciently to allow an increase of 
the ministry adequate to the present and prospective demands. 
Neither is it needful to consider the very grave question, 
respecting the asserted incongruity between our present 
style of ministerial culture, and the kind of work which our 
ministers are expected, in these humbler parishes, to perform. 
But is it not obvious, in any case, that it is undesirable to 
create, in our Protestant bodies, a class of men, to whom the 





* The writer ventures to allude to the able discourse here quoted, simply 
because it presents a convenient illustration of an impression which is not 
confined to any denomination, but prevails somewhat extensively in many 
of our Protestant bodies. The considerations suggested are not peculiar 


to the church, to whose highest ecclesiastical assemblage they were ad- 
dressed. The facts urged are found to exist, in some degree, in every kin- 
dred denomination; and wherever found, they give peculiar emphasis to 
the question here discussed. The dearth of ministers, and the inability of 
ministers to meet the existing demand, are two among the most patent 
facts in the present condition of Protestantism. 
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work of teaching or preaching shall become a special and 
permanent function, but who shall not be vested with either 
the prerogatives or the responsibilities implied in the minis- 
terial office? If it be granted that the evil is great and 
growing, could such a remedy meet the case? Would any 
quasi ministry, or any body of men commissioned simply to 
preach in some sporadic way, supply this recognized demand ? 

It might seem invidious to indulge surmises as to the 
probable position and tendency of such a class in any of our 
Protestant denominations. Yet the experience of the Papal 
church, in the creation of similar orders, may serve as both 
an illustration and a warning. It is probable that much of 
the present ignorance and inactivity among the laity of that 
church, and no small proportion of the struggles and rivalries 
among her clergy, are directly traceable to this great mistake in 
her policy. Itis true that her various monkish orders constitute, 
at the present day, an important part of her vast machinery, 
and that under her present constitution she could hardly dis- 
pense with their services. Yet it still is questionable, whether 
the benfits so secured are not purchased at too great a cost, 
and whether these orders are not, in fact, a source of weakness, 
rather than of strength. But, granting that the Romish church 
can render such classes useful in various ways, is it not 
questionable whether Protestantism would be able to do so? 
What would be the position of such a quasi ministry? What 
would be their relations to those who had been fully commis- 
sioned for the ministerial work? And what would be their 
relations to the body of the membership? Under what 
regimen could they be amicably brought, and by what 
authority should their labors be directed ? Would they rest 
content in their appointed sphere, indulging in no rivalries, 
fired by no personal or class ambitions, occupied simply in 
the special work assigned them? What species of remun- 
eration could be fixed in their case, and with what degrée of 
official honor might they be safely invested? Would their 
labor be such as permanently to justify itself, by its fruits 
and issues, and would the churches thrive and grow under 
their untrained ministrations ? 

But, beyond such specific queries, arises the broader ques- 
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tion, whether the creation of such a class, if it were found 
entirely practicable and safe, would really contribute to the 
development of that power of witnessing for Christ, which is 
the heritage, in a greater or less degree, of the entire church. 
What is really needed, is not the training and commissioning 
of a small section of the membership, and that for certain 
special varieties of effort kindred to those of the pulpit ; but 
the inspiring of the whole body of believers.with a fresh and 
sufficient sense of the commission already divinely given. 
The church of our day needs, not a large number of official 
persons to do her work for her, but rather to be so vitalized 
and trained that she will do her own work, according to the 
divine appointment. Neither is it by preaching only, or by 
anything that savors of preaching, but by numberless ways 
of testifying, less official in their aspect, more spontaneous in 
their appearance and their operation, that this work is to be 
accomplished. And were the church simply to create new 
classes of representative laborers, and then throw the re- 


sponsibility of prophesying for Christ upon them, as upon 
her ordained ministry, she would fail entirely in doing her 
duty, and fall far short of her reward. The creation of such 
classes might even result in greater inaction on the part of 
the masses of her membership, and in a guilty indifference 
to that grand obligation which rests upon each and all of 
them, as living representatives of Christ before men.* 


If we accept this primary principle, that these lay agencies 
and efforts should be entirely unprofessional—in no sense 
official or perfunctory, but rather the spontaneous manifes- 
tation of that function of witnessing inherent in the entire 
church—we shall be prepared to note some further consid- 





* The following action of the General Assembly (N.8.) is worthy of 
thoughtful notice in this connection : 

“Tt is one of the cardinal doctrines of Protestants, that the proper sanc- 
tification and efficiency of the church depend, in a large degree, on the con- 
stant exercise of all the natural talents and spiritual gifts of its members 
in the service of the Lord. Believing though we do, in the divine appoint- 
ment of a specially trained and ordained ministry, we do by no means con- 
fine to it the blessed work of bearing witness for Christ by word and ex- 
ample. The Divine Word makes it the duty of every believer to let his 
light shine, and the savor of his salt be diffused ; and so to contribute, accord- 
ing to his ability, to the edification of the church and the saving of souls. 
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erations bearing upon the degree of efficiency to be attained 
in the exercise of this high function. 

The contents of the message to be delivered, for example, 
are here sufficiently defined. It is true that, on the one side, 
the Gospel demands for its full and effective exposition the 
highest measure both of native ability and of special discipline 
and preparation. So vast and grand are its truths, and so 
extensive is the system that contains them, and so complex 
and vital are their applications and their relationships, that 
even the strongest minds, after a lifetime of diligent study, 
find themselves quite unable either to comprehend that Gos- 
pel in its divine magnitude, or to set it forth by arguments 
and persuasions in any sense commensurate with its worth, as 
a revelation from God. In the very nature of this revealed 
system, there is therefore necessity for a type of labor, on our 
part, which is thorough, continuous, systematic, and in a good 
sense of the term professional. Such asystem must have its 
trained and able expositors, who are prepared to proclaim it 
in its fullness, to unfold its mysteries and break its seals, to 
defend it from speculative assault, and commend it by the 
most convincing demonstration. 

But on the other side, that Gospel presents itself as a series 
of plain and palpable facts, a revelation of spiritual verities, 
recognizable by every mind and felt by every conscience, an 
array of duties and precepts, which all may comprehend, and 
which all alike are bound to observe, a type of experience and 
of character, into which every one who heartily receives it 
may graciously enter. Considered in these aspects, Christ- 
ianity contains nothing which may not be known in substance 
by the best cultivated minds, nothing which may not be fully 





This duty can never be too earnestly enforced and carried out. ... But 
in order to this, no new ecclesiastical provision is required. Indeed, it is 
to be feared that such provision would hinder rather than promote the good 
sought. The excellence of lay agency consists very largely in {ts volun- 
tary character. It tells upon the people, because it is the free outgoing of 
earnest and irrepressible sentiments and convictions, and because it is 
neither commissioned nor rewarded by man. ... Very undesirable is it 
to change its character. and convert it into a second-rate ministry. liable to 
assert pretensions for which it is not qualified. The history of the church, 
in times past, too clearly sets forth the evils arising from the creation of 
such an order, for us to venture on the renewal of the measure.” Minutes 
1859, p. 45, 
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tested and certified in the ordinary experience of mankind. 
As a religion of fact and verity, of precept and duty, of ex- 
perience and character, it lies open to the inspection of the 
whole race, and is actually in the hands and within the as- 
sured knowledge of each genuine disciple. Its systematic 
groupings, its more intricate and speculative relationships, its 
fundamental principles and granite bases, may be revealed 
only to the most studious investigation, but these practical 
and living aspects of it, as they are in the last result the 
most important, are surrounded by no such perplexing diffi- 
culties. They are open as the day, and free as the light ; and 
he that runneth may read them. 

Is it not obvious, therefore, that the witness of laymen to 
the Gospel should be limited almost exclusively to the latter 
rather than the former view of it? A Christian lawyer or 
physician, naturalist or philosopher, may, indeed, occasion- 
ally make some valuable contribution to the more theoretic 
exposition of Christianity, bringing to its service some trib- 
ute of evidence derived from his special study in other de- 
partments. The Protestant pulpit will not hesitate to wel- 
come any such assistance from whatsoever source. But, in 
the main, the testimony of the church will relate to the facts, 
the received verities, rather than the theoretic bases of the 
Gospel ; to its duties and experiences in the realms of prac- 
tice, rather than to its dogmatic trusts or declarations in the 
sphere of speculative thought. The great realities of sin 
and salvation, of pollution, and guilt, and death, on the one 
side, and grace, and pardon, and life, through Christ Jesus, 
on the other, of conversion, and faith, and hope, and love, as 
the germs of a new character in Him, of redemption made 
possible through his blood, continued through his gracious 
spirit, and completed in the heavenly state—these, in their 
numberless aspects and relations, and especially as presented 
on the surface of the Gospel, must be the message of the 
church to a sinfu) and dying world. When Christian laymen 
go forth, in obedience to the divine command, to proclaim 
Christ to their fellow men, let such be the contents, the sub- 
stance of their proclamation. Let the unquestioned facts of 
Christianity, and the plain and practical duties growing out 
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of these facts, constitute the body of their testimony: and 
the world, suffering and perishing in its sin, will not listen in 
vain. 

The contents of this lay message determine also its spirit 
and tone. It may fairly be questioned whether the Protes- 
tant pulpit is not in some danger of giving too much of 
prominence to the speculative or systematic, rather than 
these preceptive and practical aspects of Christianity ; 
whether the current style of that pulpit is not consequently 
too far removed from the simplicity and directness of apos- 
tolic example, and its spirit less warm, earnest, glowing, 
persuasive, than the real nature of the Gospel as a message 
of grace demands. It would certainly be a great mistake if 
the living witness of the Church were to assume any kindred 
cast, and were consequently to lose any measure of its cogent 
tenderness, as the voice of God himself speaking through her 
to a listening world. Witnessing, rather than proclamation, 
is the function of that church; witnessing to plain and un- 
questioned truth ; witnessing in faith and love, and with the 
glow and the ardor which conscious experience of that truth 
alone can supply. The message must be warm; it must come 
from the heart; it must be inspired by deep conviction on 
the one side, and by deep solicitudes on the other; it must 
be the utterance of the soul in the believer, trembling in 
the voice, glowing in the eye, verified and made impressive 
by a holy life in Christ. 

What are the essential qualifications of the Christian lay- 
man, as he goes forth to proclaim this Gospel message ? It 
is, perhaps, sufficient to say, that he should be an intelligent 
and sincere believer in that to which he testifies, and that he 
should be earnest and decisive in his testimony. The capa- 
city to instruct others, and the capacity to persuade others, 
must meet in him, and must be harmoniously combined in his 
witness for Christ. There is some danger that mere enthu- 


siasm, simple susceptibility to emotion, quick and contagious 
fervor in address, may be regarded as the main qualification ; 
and that these traits may be revealed in superficial appeals 
to feeling, in mere ministrations to present sensibility, to the 
ignoring of the great end of all conversion, and the renewal 
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of character after the divine image. Nor, on the other hand, 
is an intellectual acquaintance with the substantial elements 
of the Gospel, a bare knowledge of the Christian system, suf- 
ficient. It is the man whose heart is touched by what he be- 
lieves, who loves the Gospel, and desires that others should 
know and love it, who feels a tender solicitude for mankind 
as sinful, and is moved by strong desire to bring every human 
being within the reach of his influence, into the light and the 
sweet experience of divine grace ; it is he alone who can bear 
effectual, fruitful witness for Christ. There are also many 
minor qualifications, which should be combined with these 
more central endowments, in those who thus testify for him. 
Native eloquence, experience in popular address, skill in the 
use of occasions, manly courage in announcing or enforcing 
truth, aptness in argument and illustration, and other kindred 
qualities, may here find ample room for exercise. While, on 
the one side, no one who knows, and knows by experience, 
what the Gospel is as a plan of salvation, can claim to be 
exempt from the obligation to commend that gospel to others, 
even in the least conspicuous ways, and with the least degree 
of such talent. There is, on the other side, a broad field of 
service, in which the most commanding powers will find ample 
room for use, and over which no layman can regard himself 
as more than competent to fill. No earthly theme, on which 
lawyer or statesman ever expended the choicest eloquence, 
-an equal the divine fact of Christ, and him crucified. No inter- 
est ever urged by patriot or philanthropist, is so great, so vital, 
as the interest of redemption. And in proclaiming and com- 
mending these, there is full scope for the noblest powers, 
ample room for the loftiest genius. The church exempts no 
one from this service on the ground of small capacity or nar- 
row sphere, since the simple witnessing of an invalid in her 
sick chamber, or of a little child among youthful companions, 
may be made effectual in saving even a multitude of souls. 
Nor does the church exempt any one from this service, be- 
cause his abilities are great, or his station conspicuous, since 
the Gospel has the right to be commended by every one who 
has experienced it, and since the Great Head of the church 
has said to all alike who bear his name: “ Ye are witnesses 
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unto me.” The cardinal endowment is the renewed heart. 
And no one who has this, will be inclined to claim exemption, 
on any ground of natural disqualification. The cardinal en- 
dowment is the renewed heart ; and he who has this, will re- 
joice to bring every power or capacity of his nature, however 
extraordinary, into this service for Christ. 

The latter aspect of the truth probably needs some special 
enforcement. It is not the occasional volunteer, sponta- 
neous in temperament, excitable and effervescent in feeling, 
impelled by simple enthusiasm, apt in telling stories, adroit 
in arousing the sensibilities of his hearers, at home on the 
platform, and great on special occasions, but greatly lack- 
ing in weight of character, solidity in judgment, capacity 
to instruct and inform the mind, whom the church espec- 
ially needs at this crisis. The current types of Christian 
experience are already too largely of this kind. What is 
needed, is more of instruction, of principle, of depth, weight, 
solidity, both in teaching and in experience. And is there 
not here a work which only the best portion of our laity 
can perform? In the Presbyterian and other Protestant 
denominations, there is a large number of men, command- 
ing in abilities, enjoying the finest culture, occupying posi- 
tions of prominence in their several professions, wielding 
widespread and controlling influence in social and civil 
affairs, whose voice should be heard throughout the land, 
testifying openly for Christ. There are lawyers, teachers, 
physicians, judges, merchants, statesmen, in our churches, 
who are too content to leave this public testimony wholly to 
inferior minds, whose voice is very rarely heard even in the 
fellowship of the church itself, and who apparently regard 
such public witnessing as a matter hardly worth attention. 
Such men are greatly delinquent; they have no right to 
absolve themselves from the divine commission, or sit down in 
silence, while the world needs their voice and their guidance, 
as it gropes toward Christ and his salvation. Who can tell 
how much our Christianity is losing for the lack of such 
service as they could render? Who can estimate the value 
of their sober, manly, profound, convincing attestation to the 
reality of the gospel, and the worth of true religion? Who 
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can even imagine the change which would be produced in the 
public position of the church, and in her relationship to 
American society, if this class would rise up, as one man, 
and, laying pride and all kindred feeling aside, would testify 
as they might to the facts and the duties and the joys of our 
blessed Faith ? 


There is one other division of the subject, which demands 
a brief consideration, even to the exclusion of much that 
needs to be said in directions already indicated ; the relation 
of this Lay effort to the church. It is no accident that so 
large a part of this work, as now performed, is undenomina- 
tional in its character ; and that so many of those employed 
in it are indifferent to sectarian diversities, and do openly 
disavow them. It is the legitimate outgrowth of that gospel 
message, which they have set themselves to deliver ; a mes- 
sage which certifies to Christ only, and to the just facts asso- 
ciated with his personality ; a message which relates simply 
to faith and repentance and salvation through him, and which 
does not include either the speculative or the formal points 
of difference manifested in our church organizations. It is 
the legitimate outgrowth also of that common experience of 
the gospel, in which all true believers are made one through 
the Spirit, and by which they are united in labor as really as 
in faith and in hope. Probably, the point where the many 
varieties of Protestant Christendom will first be visibly joined 
together, will be just where they thus meet in testimony and 
in work for the common Master; and where this vital agree- 
ment in practical things becomes a matter of distinct and glad 
consciousness, we may expect to see them setting a lower 
value upon theoretic or circumstantial differences, and be- 
coming visibly, audibly, one. Both the substance of the gos- 
pel message, and the tone and spirit of it, are thus constraining 
those engaged in its proclamation, to ignore denominational 
distinctions, and to labor side by side, with little thought of 
any minor disagreements. 

The nature of the field also contributes to the same result. 
It is true that some of the most interesting and inviting sec- 
tions of that field, such as the Sabbath-school and the Chris- 
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tian conference, lie mainly within the church, and are to be 
occupied, for the most part, under her rule and supervision. 
But a still larger portion of that field lies outside of any 
church organization ; and this must mainly be cultivated 
without direct reference to the church. Much of the labor 
expended in our Christian Associations, and in popular Con- 
ventions called in the interest of some feature of our common 
Christianity ; much of the testimony borne in our reforma- 
tory institutions and in charitable asylums of every sort ; 
much of the visitation of the poor and the humble, and of 
the effort put forth to make religion a tangible reality and a 
divine voice to the lowest classes of society, must be carried 
on independently of our churches, so far as practical manage- 
ment is concerned. These outlying districts into which 
Christian zeal and enterprise are now so diligently pressing 
their way, are to be cultivated mostly by individual laborers, 
or by companions of such laborers, joined together by no 
bond save their conscious oneness in Christ, and in love for 
souls. They are like the new settlements of the remoter 
West, where preaching is maintained for months or years be- 
fore material can be brought together for the construction of 
achurch. The time will come when these elements, if fairly 
developed, will begin to crystalize into church forms ; but for 
the present the work done in and upon them must have little 
reference to that ultimate result, and be governed chiefly by 
the more primary motive of testimony to Christ and his grace. 

It is well to pause for a moment, and consider how vast, 
how destitute, and how pitiful in their destitution, these out- 
lying fields of Christian efforts are, and are becoming. If 
we subtract the aggregate of evangelical Protestantism in any 
American city, as represented by church organizations ; if 
we further subtract Catholicism, as an organized and positive 
force in any such city ; if we further subtract whatever even 
of looser and lower forms of religion may be found therein 
in any organic shape, how immense does the residuum ap- 
pear? ashapeless, blinded, corrupt, perishing, and yet living, 
rational, accountable mass of ungodliness. If we carry out 
a similar process of elimination in any district or state ; if we 
classify the moral elements in any broader region, such as 
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the West or South ; if we survey the whole land, and soberly 
inquire how much of it is really evangelized, or brought un- 
der the influence of even degenerate forms of religion ; and 
then attempt to measure the aggregate of plain, positive, 
utter irreligion that remains, how appalling does the esti- 
mate become! And yet it is well that American Christians 
should be familiarized with the spectacle, until the first shud- 
der of pity passes off, and the consciousness of a solemn, and 
yet blessed mission to these multitudes flows in upon their 
souls, and inspires them to unwonted effort in their behalf. 
And is it not a fact of cheering significance, that this mass 
of unregenerate mind is becoming yearly more and more ac- 
cessible ; that the avenues of approach and of influence are 
steadily multiplying ; and that the power of a genuine Chris- 
tianity to effect and to renew it is becoming more and more 
unquestionable. As Christian laymen are going out through 
city and village, into hedge and field, often with the tremulous 
solicitude inevitable in all new experiments, how generally do 
they find the imagined barriers disappearing, the way of ac- 
cess to the heart made easy, the field, on whose border they 
stand irresolute and fearful, not only white but waiting for 
the harvest. And as this lay effort is exploring along the vari- 
ous lines of influence, and searching even in the most for- 
bidding places for the opportunity to testify for Jesus, how 
remarkably is the providence of God opening the door and 
preparing the occasion, as he had before chosen and qualified 
the laborer! And is it not one of the remarkable signs of the 
hour, that the lower strata of American society are thus re- 
vealing an extraordinary susceptibility, an unanticipated read- 
iness, to receive the gospel, whenever it is thus commended 
to them in unstudied and practical forms, devoid of denomi- 
national peculiarities, and directly associated with no visible 
church. 

But there is a danger here, against which every thoughtful 
layman will carefully guard. For while much of this effort 
can not bear the church with it into asylum and jail, into 
saloon and theatre, into the dark quarters of civic vice, into 
the remote corners where such multitudes of our rural popu- 
lation are perishing in neglect and in sin, such effort will not 
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be true to Christ in the highest sense unless it represents 
him as the great Head of an earthly church and kingdom, 
and unless it makes its proclamation in some way tributary 
to the ultimate establishment of that kingdom and church 
in all the earth. All wise proclamation of the gospel, whether 
by minister or layman, tends in this direction. While it aims 
primarily at the conversion of souls, it can not forget that 
conversion is but the first stage in a grand spiritual process, 
and that the converted soul needs to confess Christ and walk 
in him—to be nourished by his sacraments, and edified and 
sanctified through his appointed ordinances. It can not 
forget that the young disciple, born as a lamb, needs the 
shelter of the Christian fold, and can come to healthful ma- 
turity only as he is brought under the nurture and cherished 
by the love of the organized church. Such effort can not 
indulge in the shallow fancy that churches and sacraments 
and ordinances are nothing, and that the simple telling and 
commendation of the old, old story, is all that mankind 
need in order to bring them into the full experience of re- 
demption. It may, indeed, count all denominational ques- 
tions as extrinsic and unimportant; may be unwilling to in- 
quire in what way the sacraments are administered, or by 
what order particular churches are governed, or what pecu- 
liarities of doctrine characterize and separate them. These 
are questions with which an earnest layman, intent on saving 
souls, and anxious as one crying in the wilderness to make 
his message of mercy heard by those who never approach the 
sanctuary, will not regard himself as called upon to discuss 
or settle. He may be willing to leave his hearers wholly 
unbiased in their choice of denominational associations. 
But such a layman can not fail to desire that every soul 
whom he leads to Christ’ should find a home in some church, 
formally confessing the Saviour and faithfully serving him 
in some one among the visible households of faith. He will 
regard no such soul as safe until he sees it folded and shel- 
tered in some such household ; until it thus becomes visibly 
a subject in the gracious kingdom of our Immanuel. 

Wise lay effort will thus be found ever paying willing 
tribute to the church, and expending itself in the last resort 
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for the establishment and extension of the church. Chris- 
tian Associations, and all other kindred organizations, will 
cheerfully sustain this tributary relationship, and count them- 
selves but adjuncts of the church, existing rather for her ad- 
vancement than for their own. And as this great work of 
witnessing for Christ is carried on, and the masses of our 
population are silently penetrated and suffused with the saving 
grace of a pure Christianity, it will be found that churches 
will every where follow ; households of faith will be established 
and multiplied even in the most forbidding fields ; and Christ 
and his Kingdom will every where be honored together. The 
establishment of that benign Kingdom is as much the work 
of Christian laymen, as of those who stand in more official 
relations to it. The rearing of the Church of Christ on earth 
is the joint work of all his disciples ; this is the end for which 
all alike are commissioned to be his witnesses.* 





* It is a cheering sign of progress in the development of this lay agency, 
that those engaged in such work are beginning to feel their need of some 
special training for it. Our Christian Associations are, in many places, 
becoming schools of instruction and discipline, where laborers of this class, 
by comparison of experience and of methods, are helping one another in 
the direction of higher efficiency in such witnessing for Christ. Sabbath- 
school conventions, devoted to similar investigation and consultation, are 
proving valuable aids in the same direction. Other methods are being in- 
troduced. by which the lessons which some have learned in the severe, but 
profitable school of practice, are made available to others of smaller ex- 
perience, and through which the aggregate efficiency of those interested in 
such work is greatly increased. And of late, the proposition to establish 
occasional institutes, for the instruction of laymen, in the various depart- 
ments of Christian effort, has been considerably discussed, and in some 
quarters is meeting with great favor. The general character and aim of 
such an institute might be sufficiently illustrated by the country, or district 
conventions of teachers, held in various States, eastern and western, for a 
period of a week or fortnight, once in the year, to consult respecting the 
best modes of teaching, to receive instruction and help from persuns of 
experience, to stimulate and encourage the membership to higher efficiency 
in their chosen vocation. 

The proposition is certainly feasible, and is worthy of careful trial. Let 
those laymen, in any city or district, who are already actively engaged in 
some section of this vast field of effort, come together for a few days, or 
even for a single day, once or twice in the year, or for an afternoon and 
evening in each month, for mutual conference and assistance. Let them 
take up some department of their work, or some practical question of 
method, or some important principle involved in their labor, and devote 
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Art IV.—THE PAPACY AND THE LAW OF NATIONS. 
By E. H. Gruuett, D.D., Prof. in University of the City of New York. 

Possrs_y it never entered the minds of the ecclesiastical 
dignitaries who composed the Vatican Council, that their de- 
cree in favor of the dogma of Papal Infallibility had any 


thing to do with questions of international law. And yet, 


scarcely had the decree been issued, before the champions of 
the temporal power of the Pope were heard invoking, in his 
behalf, the sanctions of the Law of Nations, and asking that 
Christendom should interpose to restore him to the position 
from which he had been deposed by the plebiscite of his own 
subjects. In such circumstances it is proper to inquire what 
is the attitude which the Dogma of Infallibility requires him 
to assume toward the Law of Nations, and whether a con- 
sistent interpretation of the dogma will allow him to invoke, 
in his behalf, the authority of the law. 

It is one of the assumptions—perhaps we should say 
axioms—of International Law, that each nation, each mem- 
ber of the community of nations, is an equal, sovereign and 
independent. No matter how limited its territory ; no mat- 
ter under what form of government it exists, in its rights as 
a nationality it is the peer of the mightiest state or empire 
on the globe. It knows no superior. It acknowledges no 
dictator. If any other state assumes a superior or dictatorial 
authority, it disclaims the equality by which alone it takes 
its proper and conceded place in the community of nations. 
the time to the earnest and studious investigation of it. Let them call to their 
aid those who have had the largest experience, and have proven most suc- 
cessful in the specific direction considered. Let them be assisted by any min- 
isters, on whose wisdom and sympathy they may be inclined to rely, and 
of whose more theoretical studies they may take advantage. Let them 
maintain their organization as permanent, meeting as frequently as cir- 
cumstances will permit, and from time to time prosecuting their investiga- 
tions, until the whole field of lay agency has been thoroughly surveyed. 
Let them make their organization a school, in the best sense, and count 
themselves as pupils in it; making the whole tributary in whatever way 
tends better to the enlargement of knowledge, and to personal culture and 
discipline. Can there be any doubt as to the value of such a movement, or 
any hesitancy in making such an experiment ? 
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It is thereby self-excluded from the protection afforded by 
the sanctions of International Law. 

What, then, are the assumptions of the Papacy in its own 
behalf? But for the decree of Papal Infallibility, we might 
answer the question by a reference to the present attitude of 
the Papacy. Even in this case, however, the fatal Syllabus, 
with Encyclicals that have preceded and followed, would 
seem to preclude the claims put forth by the Pope as a tem- 
poral ruler, possessing rights which nations were bound to 
vindicate or respect, under the authority of International 
Law. He does not consent to be merely an equal, who insists 
that toleration shall not be extended, in any nation, to any 
other form of faith or worship than his own. He does not 
place himself on the same platform with other sovereignties, 
who demands that in every land the interests of education 
shall be surrendered by the State into the hands of men who 
have sworn allegiance to himself. In subordinating, or re- 
quiring the subordination of, the policy of foreign States to 
the policy of “ the church,” when that church—in the light 
of International Law—is simply an abnormal appendage to 
his political power, he violates the conditions upon which 
alone his existence as a unit in the community of nations 
can be recognized, or his rights as an equal member can be 
conceded. 

Bat it is when we examine the character and assumptions 
of the Papacy, as these are to be interpreted consistently 
with the dogma of Papal Infallibility, that we see how incon- 
gruous they are with the prevalence, or even existence of 
International Law, as through centuries past it has been 
shaped to its present form. The history of the Italian In- 
quisition of the Middle Ages, as its features are traced in the 
Ballarium Romanum, where persecution has been elaborately 
digested into extended codes, is full of those interferences 
with foreign nationalities which constitute one of the gravest 
offenses against the equality which International Law is in- 
tended to assert. But the assumption of authority to command 
Italian cities and states, to place Papal decrees on the same 
pages with municipal records, or to execute these decrees 
by the civil power, seems tame enough by the side of other 
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pontifical pretentions, frequently put forth. In practically 
asserting the right to depose monarchs, release their subjects 
from allegiance, dispose of their scepters and their lands, the 
Pope subverted the very foundations upon which Inter- 
national Law must rest. On this point, Ward, in his “ History 
of the Law of Nations,” remarks, speaking of Gregory VII: 

“ An epistle of his is still extant, of the date of 1073, to the Nobles of 
Spain, in which he asserts his claim to the whole of that kingdom as the 
patrimony of Saint Peter; observing, that although the greater part of it 
was in possession of the Moors, yet it had formerly been under the domin- 
ion of the Christians, and therefore of the Apostle ; ‘that what once had 
belonged to him, must still belong to him; and he therefore grants to the 
Count de la Roche, all that he can conquer from the Saracens in that coun- 
try.’ He carried his pretensions so far, as to extend this claim to the States 
already possessed by Christian princes in the kingdom ; all of whom he re- 
quired to acknowledge themselves his feudatories, to quit the Gothic liturgy, 
and to receive that of the Romish church. They replied, however, with 
becoming spirit, that they were independent sovereigns, who owned no su- 
perior on earth ; and for this time the designs of the See of Rome were de- 
feated in Spain. In the year 1300 a similar claim is laid to the whole king- 
dom of Scotland, at that time lying open to various pretenders, a letter of 
Boniface to Edward I. of England, stating that Scotland had belonged to 
the Church, ‘ pleno jure, et ab antiquis temporibus.” 

The historian elsewhere makes his record of Papal usur- 
pation in this sphere still more complete. But we may not 
linger over it. To disclaim the authority upon which is based 
its usurpations, would be to forego or destroy its own identity. 
In its presence an Emperor was no exception to the rule which 
subordinated all other nationalities to itself. At the Council 
of Constance, after the commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, in a public and authoritative exposition of the mutual 
relations of popes, emperors, kings, and princes, the first 
were compared to the sun, the second to the moon, while the 
others were quite inferior, although, as stars, differing from 
one another in glory. 

What place in the community of nations, where equal sov- 
ereignty is the necessary term of admission, is there for the 
Papacy, with its immemorial claims to a supremacy which it 
would be fatal to the law of nations to admit or recognize ? 

But it may seem invidious to cite on this question, writers 
who may be said to have drawn their materials from the 
chroniclers of the Middle Ages, from a period ante-dating the 
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labors of Grotius and Puffendorf, and even the existence of 
a liaw of Nations, as recognized by the civilized world of to- 
day. Be itso. We will ask, then, what has been the policy 
of the Papacy within the last two centuries, as judged by the 
standards of International Law ? 

Passing by what general history has made familiar, and 
leaving to the memory of men yet living facts which have 
scarcely passed into the domain of history, we have abundant 
material for our purpose. We dismiss the subjects of civil 
oppression, frontier custom houses, designed to bar out 
knowledge and the Bible, violations of humanity, and cruel 
imprisonments, which, in some instances, seem treason to the 
most sacred rights of man, and select the case of the English 
chaplain, at Leghorn, in the early part of the last century, 
as narrated in the Life of White Kennett, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, and at the time of their narration (1730) within the 
memory of thousands then living. 

The author of the Life writes : 


‘* About midsummer, 1706, the glory of her Majesty’s arms by land, and 
the terror of her fleets in the Mediterranean seas, had encouraged the Eng- 
lish Factory at Leghorn tv hope for a privilege, which they could never 
before obtain, that of having a Church of England Chaplain to reside 
among them, and to administer the offices of religion to them. This bene- 
fit and honor, to the English nation in that port, was recommended and 
solicited by the worthy Consul, Christopher Crow, Esq., and supported by 
the advice and assistance of the learned Dr. Henry Newton, her Majesty's 
Envoy in the court of Florence, who yet could obtain no particular of ex- 
press license or protection from the Great Duke, but only a general intima- 
tion, that the civil powers should not molest him, though they could not 
exempt him from the cognizance and supreme authority of the inquisition 
at Rome. Under this uncertainty, some merchants trading to Leghorn, 
discoursed occasionally with Dr. Kennett, about the best and most effectual 
way of sending over an English Chaplain, and desired that he would lay 
that before the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. His Grace readily con- 
curred in the opinion, that such a privilege of the exercise of religion, 
by a lawful Minister of it, was a right of Christians, even by the Law of 
Nations, in every country where they were allowed to settle and to 
traffic.” 


After corresponding with the Queen’s Envoy at Florence, 
Bishop Kennett (not then Bishop) learned that no express 
leave for the residence of a chaplain could be obtained, but 
that his presence would be connived at, so long as the Queen's 
fleets commanded the respect they then did in the waters of 
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the Mediterranean. The result was that Dr. Kennett’s own 
brother was selected for the post, and, provided with the 
Queen’s commission, as well as Letters of Passport and pro- 
tection, made his way to Leghorn, welcomed there by Joseph 
Addison, then English Consul in the city, as well as by other 
countrymen, who extended to him kindness and civility. 

The Bishop’s biographer adds : 


“ But the Italians were so jealous of the Northern Heresy, especially 
the priests and regulars were so watchful against it, that the English na- 
tion and minister were forced to begin the Exercises of Religion with the 
utmost privacy and caution, to give as little offense as possible. And yet 
great offense was taken at it, and complaints and informations immediately 
sent to Florence, and to Rome. The envoy at Florence, Dr. Newton, did 
all the matter could bear to insist on the right of the English merchants to 
have a minister among them of their own religion ; and offered to undertake 
that he should not publicly reflect on the religion of the country, nor at- 
tempt to bring over any of the Duke’s subjects to the Protestant persuasion. 
But the Pope and the Court of Inquisition at Rome, were resolved to expel 
heresy, and the public teacher of it, from the confines of the Holy See. And 
therefore secret orders were given to apprehend Mr. Kennett at Leghorn, 
and to hurry him away to Pisa, and thence to some other religious prison, 
to bury him alive, or otherwise to dispese of him in the severest manner. 

Upon notice of this design upon him, the English Envoy at Florence in- 
terposed his offices in that court; but could obtain no other answer, but 
that he might send for the English preacher, and keep him in his own fam- 
ily as his domestic chaplain; but that otherwise, if he presumed to con- 
tinue at Leghorn, he must take the consequences of it; for in those matters 
of religion, the Court of Inquisition was superior to all civil powers. The 
Envoy communicated this answer of the Great Duke to one of her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries, the Earl of Sunderland, who in her Majesty’s name 
returned the following directions: 


To Dr. Henry Newton, Her Majesty's Envoy in the Court of Florence. 


Srr.—Yours of the 16th and 24th I received. In answer to which, I have 
laid the whole affair before her Majesty, who has commanded me to order 
you to tell the Great Duke and his Ministers, in her Majesty’s name, that if 
there be any molestation given to her Chaplain, residing at Leghorn, she 
shall look upon it as an affront done to herself and the nation, a breach of 
peace, and a violation of the law of nations, and shall by her fleets and ar- 
mies, which will be all the year in the Mediterranean Seas, not only demand 
but take satisfaction for any such injury offered. And that the Priest of 
the Great Duke’s Minister here, and all frequenters of his Chapel, must ex- 
pect the same treatment. And if they talk any more of the Pope or Court 
of Rome, you must cut that matter short, by telling them her Majesty has 
nothing to do with that Court, but shall treat with the Great Duke,as with 
other independent Princes and States. And this you must do in the most 
forcible manner possible. I have no more at present to add, but. am your 
humble servant, SUNDERLAND. 
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Before this excellent letter could reach to Florence, the English Envoy was 
extremely embarast with the difficulties of treating for the protection and 
security of the English Chaplain at Leghorn, and could find no expedient 
more proper for the present, than to invite him earnestly to his house at 
Florence, and there cover him till the affair was adjusted, and for that 
purpose to send him a qualification as his domestic chaplain. But the 
brave Consul and Nation at Leghorn would not readily consent to let him 
go away, as fearing if they once gained that point, they would never let 
him return. Nor was the Chaplain himself willing to consult his own 
safety by seeming to forsake his charge. And therefore with his brother’s 
advice, he continued there, though in the utmost danger. He was forced 
to confine himself in his chamber, and to havean armed guard at the stair’s 
foot ; and when, in some evenings, he walked out for air, he walked between 
two English merchants, who with their swords drawn resolved and de- 
clared that no body should dare seize him at their peril. 

But as soon as My Lord Sunderland’s letter came to the Envoy’s hands 
and was by him communicated to the Duke and his Ministers, the contents 
of it were soon by them imparted to the Pope and his Cardinals, who so 
well understood the argument of fleets and armies, that the Chaplain es- 
caped the intended fury; and continued for five years to officiate as a min 
ister of the Church of England, in a large room, set apart for a chapel, in 
the Consul’s house, with public prayers, and a course of sermons, since 
published to the world.” 


Upon the failure of Rev. Mr. Kennett’s health, he was com- 
pelled to return to England. The attempt was made to in- 
troduce a Rev. Mr. Taubman in his place; but the English 
Ministry, jealous of doing any thing that might prejudice them 
with the Pretender, who might any day become their King, 
hesitated to grant their prompt support in a matter where the 
honor of England was at stake. It was determined that a 
committee of the Privy Council should investigate the matter, 
evidently with the design of seeking the easiest method of 
evading the difficulty. The narrative proceeds : 

‘The merchants of Leghorn, residing in London, were calledin and asked 
what right they had to a Chaplain at Leghorn? Whether they pleaded for 
it by the law of nations, and what precedents they had for it? To which 
they answered, that they were in possession of that right, and her Majesty 
had been pleased to assert it; and that there were precedents for it at .Lis- 


bon and Oporto, &c. They were dismissed, and after some time called in 
again, and commanded to attend on Friday, the 7th instant.” 


On that day their “ Representation” of the case was ready. 
Among other things, they asserted their right to a chaplain 
on the ground of International Law. 


“They presume this to be a law of nations, because her Majesty's envoy 
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in the Court of Florence, Dr. Newton. a very learned civilian, has insisted 
upon this privilege, as a part of the Law of Nations ; and because of the 
threats of the Inquisition, her Majesty commanded one of the principal 
Secretaries of the State to send express instructions to her said Envoy, that 
if any molestation was given to her Chaplain, residing at Leghorn, she 
would look upon it as a breach of peace, and a violation of the Law of 
Nations, and should by her fleets and armies in the Mediterranean not only 
demand but take satisfaction for any such injury offered ; and by virtue of 
this noble resolution, the chaplain and her Majesty’s subjects have enjoyed 
the free exercise of their religion. 

They humbly presume that this Christian liberty wants no precedent, 
but that of their own possession for these four years, asserted and main- 
tained by her Majesty’s command. Yet they humbly conceive, that the set 
tlement of Chaplains in our British factories at Smyrna, and Aleppo, is al- 
lowed by the Turks as a right due by the Law of Nations, and they should 
be very sorry if their factory in a Christian country, should be in any 
worse condition than their fellow subjects are among unbelievers. 

This liberty is allowed and enjoyed evenin Popish countries. Our mer- 
chants at Lisbon have a chaplain to themselves, distinct from the Chaplain 
of her Majesty's ambassador in that kingdom. And another Chaplain has 
been lately sent to our Factory in Oporto, where no ambassador resides. 
And if these liberties were obtained by any former articles of peace between 
England and Portugal, they presume that the demand of them was founded 
on the Law of Nations, and they must rest there, not having been ex- 
pressly renewed in any later treaties. 

If any foreign powers shall acknowledge it a Law of Nations for her 
Majesty’s ministers abroad, to have a Chaplain in their own families, and 
yet shall deny it to be a Law of Nations for a settled factory of her Majes- 
ty’s subjects to have the same liberty, they might be putin mind that at 
the beginning of our happy Reformation, the Popish Princes did deny that 
law even to our public Ambassadors, as well as to our private factories. 
As may appear in the particular cases of Mr. Chamberlayne, Ambassador 
from King Edward VI. tothe Lady Regent in Flanders, who was prohibited 
the use of the service of God according to the order of this realm in his 
own house, December, 1550. And of Mr. Man, Ambassador of Queen Eliza- 
beth in Spain, who had a like prohibition served upon him, in the year 1566, 
9th Elizabeth ; both which indignities, and the just resentment and redress 
of them, are said to appear upon the Council Books. 

So as by the Politicks of Rome, the right of Ambassadors was no more 
to be acknowledged to be a Law of Nations, than was the right of factories 
or trading bodies of men. But as our former princes did even in weaker 
times vindicate the right of their Ministers in the exercise of their religion ; 
so they hope that her present Majesty (who in the glory of her arms has 
already exceeded all her royal predecessors) will graciously vouchsafe to 
maintain the same right to all her foreign factories, upon the liberty and 
security whereof the interest and honor of this church and nation do 
greatly depend.” 


On these grounds the merchants prayed that the Queen’s 
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Envoy might be instructed to insist upon the continuance of 
the privileges hitherto enjoyed, and which, at Leghorn, was 
extended to Jews and Turks. Content to enjoy liberty of 
worship, “in a more private way than do the Mahometans 
and Jews,” they consider it hard that her Majesty’s subjects 
should be denied the rights they had exercised, and to which 
they were entitled. 

Although the facts stated in the Representation were sub- 
stantiated, the English Ministry hesitated to take any decisive 
action. But there was an English public, as well as an En- 
glish ministry, to whom appeal could be made. As the pe- 
titioners received no answer, and grew weary of delay, it 
seemed advisable to bring the thing to an issue, and this was 
done by the notice given in the advertisement in the public 
journals : 

In the Post Boy of Saturday, September 15th, were these words: 

“There is ready for the press, The Case of a Protestant Chaplain at 
tending on the British Factory at Leghorn, representing the wisdom and 
glory of her Majesty’s happy administration, in asserting that privilege to 
her subjects, the merchants residing in foreign parts: With the honor and 
necessity of maintaining that Law of Nations, and common right of man- 
kind ; as allowed in the same free port of Leghorn to societies of different 
religions, and not pretended to be denied to any people, but the Northern 
Hereticks at this time.” 


This advertisement had the desired effect. The English 
ministry hesitated no longer. They were not disposed to 
await the publication of the “case.” The petition for a 
chaplain was granted, and the commission made out. Thus 
the question was settled. And Bishop Kennett’s biographer 


adds : 


“ And the privilege has been since happily enjoyed, without any visible 
interruption, to a third succession. For after Mr. Taubman had continued 
there five years (the like term with Mr. Kennett) he was succeeded by the 
Rev. Mr. Crowe, brother of the late worthy Consul ; and I presume no great 
attempts will be made to disturb the British merchants in the possession 
of this religious liberty and right, till we are in very ill hands at home, 
and make a very poor figure abroad ; and so want both spirit and strength 
to assert the honor of our own church and nation, and to support the 
Protestant interest in Europe.” 


These facts indicate the attitude of the Papacy toward the 
principles which must govern international intercourse, and 
the construction, under the law of nations of the common 
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rights of humanity in all lands. They have been adduced, 
not on account of their exceptional character, for they are in 
entire harmony with the policy of the Papacy, as illustrated 
not only in past centuries, but in modern Encyclicals. Over- 
looked by historians, they have yet special significance and 
importance when taken in connection with the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility. 

They are a practical commentary on the assumptions em- 
bodied again and again in the bulls of successive Popes— 
documents which the retrospective bearing of the newly de- 
creed dogma lifts into new and grave importance. Unless, 
so far as the past is concerned, the dogma is a nullity, the 
position assumed by the Papacy in its relations to foreign 
States and Kingdoms, must be its position still. What that 
position has been, is fully and clearly and repeatedly defined 
in the bulls of the Popes, and that definition accords with 
the practice and avowed policy of the court of Rome. Ward, 
in his history, remarks : 


“ A power which was invested with such stupendous and real authority 
and influence, would claim and receive, as a mere natural consequence, the 
very first rank in all circumstances where a comparison of rank could arise. 
Accordingly his pre-eminence, before the division of the church by the Re- 
formation, was so far from being contested, that the greatest princes sub- 
mitted to the performance of offices even menial about his person, and to 
the well-known humiliation of kissing his foot; which, for the sake of him 
whom he was supposed to represent, they cheerfully allowed. Thus in the 
ceremonial of Rome the ambassadors of the various sovereigns had their 
places and duties regularly marked out; such as the bearing of his train, 
or of his hood, and the delivery of the chalice. The canon law affirms, that 
so early as the time of Constantine the Great, the Emperors held the bridle 
of his horse in the procession, which was allowed ever after, with very few 
exceptions, and his high place at the chapel was decided to be no higher 
than his footstool. 

Consistent also with the principle which inculcated these humiliations, 
the embassies to Rome were always considered more as a mark of submis- 
sion to that court, than as a matter of business. They were generally con- 
ducted with the greatest splendor, and conferred upon nobleman of the 
highest quality, whose titles of Ambassadors of obedience enfphatically 
marked their designation. Such embassies were expected from all the 
States of Europe, and were almost universally sent ; and so uniformly was 
the doctrine inculcated, that when the missionaries in the East had con- 
verted some nations of Japan to CurisTIANiTy, they exhibited a decisive 
proof of it in three embassies of obedience, which were sent by their kings to 
Rome, in 1575, by which the Pontiff was addressed as ‘ the Adorable, who 
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holds the place of the King of Heaven upon earth.’ From all this it neces- 
sarily followed, that the Pope’s ambassadors, wherever they appeared, took 
rank of the Ambassadors of all other sovereigns. They went under the ap- 
pellation of Nuncios, which was particular to themselves ; and in conform- 
ity with the supposed subject of their mission they have sometimes been 
called Angels of Peace. 

But the influence of the church with respect to precedency, did not stop 
here. That sanctity which the spiritual character was supposed to confer, 
extended itself to all who were invested with it; and Churchmen, with a 
deference in the Laity, which is strictly proper, were allowed to precede on 
all occasions. In the higher ranks, however, this arose to a point which 
is almost inconceivable, and can only be explained upon principles peculiar 
to the ecclesiastical polity of Europe. As the Pope was allowed without 
contest to be the head of the Christian world, it was presumed by the zeal- 
ous supporters of his authority, that the Cardinals, who were nearest to 
him in dignity, and whose authority could only emanate from his own, en- 
joyed a rank and place in the estimation of men to which even some sover- 
eigns could not aspire. They therefore often claimed, and sometimes ac- 
tually obtained the precedency of kings themselves. Thus by the ordinance 
of Sixtus V. it was settled in the ceremonial of Rome, that if Kings and 
Cardinals met together at table, or other solemnities, the first place should 
be enjoyed by the first Cardinal Bishop, the second by a King, the third by 
a Cardinal, and so on alternately. A distinction, however, seems to have 
been made by some statesmen between Kings that were hereditary and 
those who were only elective ; the pre-eminence of Cardinals being enjoyed, 
as it should seem, according to them, only with respect to the latter. 
Thus, when Lord Nottingham, in his splendid embassy to Spain, 1604, soli- 
cited to dine with the King, he was given to understand, by the Minister 
Olivarez, and the Constable of Castile, that it was directly against the cere- 
monial ; and that the Pope’s Nuncio himself, ‘ who being by his degree a Car- 
dinal, was to take place of some Kings that were elected and not hereditary, had 
never been admitted to that honor.’ In compliance with these prejudices, 
many inferior sovereigns, such as the Duke of Saxe Weimar, have yielded 
in rank to them ; and Paruip IL. himself, when Prince of Spain, though son 
to the Emperor, wus content to be treated as an equal.”—IIL. P. 382-6. 


Read in the light of the newly declared dogma of Papal 
Infallibility, which covers with its sanction all these monstrous 
assumptions, such a record as this is a grand impeachment of 
the Court of Rome, as a criminal against the Law of Nations, 
and the very principles upon which the Law is based. The 
Pope can not, without repudiating the recently decreed dogma, 
descend to be the peer merely of kings and presidents. He 
assumes rights and prerogatives utterly inconsistent with the 
theory of an equal membership in the community of nations 
and he is utterly precluded from invoking the sanctions of 
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the law by which that community alone can subsist. By the 
evidence of its own claims and deeds, the Papacy stands 
isolated and alone. Logically considered, its hereditary and 
uniform policy is fatal to any Law of Nations, worthy of the 
name. 

In these circumstances, all appeal to it is unwarranted. If 
the Papacy has powers which exalt it above all civil subordi- 
nation, or elevate it above all national sovereignties, in these 
powers let it seek its own security or defense. The moment 
it abandons these, and, on the grounds of International Law, 
demands interference in its own behalf, it stultifies itself, and 
makes its Infallibility dogma simply ridiculous. It has trans- 
gressed and trampled on the Law, the aid of which it invokes. 
It has done all that audacity and ambition, hypocritically 
arrayed under a religious garb, have dared to do, to render 
such a Law an impossibility. It is but just that it should 
accept the consequences of its own misdeeds. Supposing 
there was reasonable ground of interference in its behalf— 
the precise reverse of which is the fact—it can not claim such 
interference. Those to whom it appeals may retort: “ You 
have been the Ishmael of the Past, and the fate of an Ish- 
mael may well be yours. You have sown the wind, you must 
reap the whirlwind.” 


Art. V.—THE ORDER OF SALVATION.* 
By Drakonus SCHRODER. 
Trans. by Rev. G. W. Sue.pon, Instructor in the Union Theol. Sem., N. Y. 
[Continued from January Number, Page 112.] 


WE pass now to the several conceptions themselves. 
Calling occupies the first place in the Order of Salvation, be- 
cause Faith comes by preaching, and because the divine elec- 
tion, which lies at the root of all the operations of grace, 
appears first chronologically in Calling. Well-grounded con- 
siderations remonstrate against the arrangement of Hollaz, 
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who puts Illumination next, and, in opposition to the 
Mystics and Pietists, inserts it between Calling and Conver- 
sion; they are, however, more of a formal than material 
character. We certainly acknowledge that Ilumination 
of the understanding precedes Sanctification of the will; 
Luther so places them in the passage we have quoted from 
the Shorter Catechism. It is as certain that there is a 
real spiritual Illumination proceeding from the act of the 
divine will, as that, inversely, the Sanctification of the will 
presupposes the Illumination of the understanding. Be- 
tween the two there exists a reciprocal relation similar to that 
between Contrition and Faith, in Repentance. And when it 
is asked, with which shall we begin, we decide for lumina- 
tion ; for while Sanctification of the will can not exist at all 
without Illumination of the understanding, on the other 
hand, Hollaz is entirely correct when he says, (Question 11), 
that ‘‘since supernatural Illumination is the successive 
acting of applying grace, there undoubtedly can be an im- 
perfect Nlumination of the understanding, without Sanctifica- 
tion of the will.” He is further right when he derives know- 
ledge from the Holy Spirit as instructor, and is thus victorious 
over the Mystics, who make the via purgativa precede Illu- 
mination. All religious instruction proceeds upon the prin- 
ciple that Sanctification of the will must be aimed at through 
Illumination of the understanding. When a man wishes to 
exert an influence on another, he must act first of all upon the 
understanding, and through it upon the will—although it can 
not be denied that one will can influence another directly, 
viz.: by prayer. But Illumination can have a separate place 
in the Order of Salvation only when the Order of Salvation 
is based upon a psychological principle of arrangement. Be- 
sides, Conversion and all the subsequent moments of the 
Order of Salvation concern the whole soul. Illumination 
is, therefore, an element pushed in from a foreign classi- 
fication, and its position, viz.: before Conversion and in 
material relation, seems to be an untrue one. We could put 
it before Conversion, only on the supposition that there 
must precede the conversion of man a condition in which 
his whole spiritual activity takes an intellectual direction. 
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Such is, doubtless, the case with those whose intellects 
especially are cultivated, who, like theologians, busy them- 
selves principally with searching after divine truth. Here, 
often for a longer time, there is a certain Illumination 
without the evidence of a true Conversion. But this is 
always exceptional ; with many Christians, Dumination is 
by no means a distinct point in the development of their 
spiritual life; on the contrary, Conversion is often pre- 
ceded by the so-called Awakening, which, to be sure, is 
an Illumination of the understanding, but at the same time 
a mighty movement of the will. Still, we can not allow 
that Awakening usually precedes Conversion; as a dis- 
tinct step toward Conversion, it is an abnormity. How 
little Ilumination admits of being discriminated from Con- 
version, appears from an analysis of each. As Conversion 
unfolds itself in Contrition and Faith, so Illumination, ac- 
cording to Hollaz, Question 5, is both legal and evangelical : 
“The former is that which reveals to us sin, the wrath of 
God, and the temporal and eternal punishment of sin; the 
latter is that which makes known the grace God, founded on 
the merit of Christ, the righteousness availing before God, 
and the life everlasting.” In this manner, a part is taken 
from Contrition and Faith, and reckoned to Illumination. 
Therefore, Hollaz (On Converting Grace, Question 11) refers 
Contrition to the will and the sensitive appetite only, when 
he says: “ An adult man, estranged from God by deadly sins, 
whose will inclining to sin is stricken by the thunderbolt of 
the law so that he detests sin, whose sensitive appetite even is 
so goaded by the sword of the law, that he is moved to serious 
sorrow on account of sin, is already converted.” On the 
other hand, in Question 13, Proof c, he expressly describes 
conviction of sin as an effect of illuminating grace, although 
he defines turning from sin to be a hatred of it as known by 
the law, united with sorrow of soul. He can separate knowledge 
from Faith, still less than from Contrition, and, accordingly, 
he says, On Regenerating Grace, Question 7: “ By means of 
regenerating grace, there is, in the understanding of the adult 
sinner, a brighter and fuller light of the true knowledge of God | 
sufficient for him to conceive in his soul justifying Faith ; in 
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the will of the same man, illuminated by the gospel, trust in 
Christ arises.” 

Quenstedt’s mode of treatment is preferable to this. He 
has no special chapter on Illumination, but in all his chap- 
ters, touches upon these psychological distinctions. He takes 
care to state not merely the subject who of the activity of the 
Holy Spirit, but also the subject in which ; thus e. g., On Con- 
version, §1, Thesis 18: “ ‘The subject of Conversion is either 
who or in which [subjectum quod vel quo] : the subject who is 
the adult man, spiritually dead ; the subject in which is the 
man’s understanding and will. But the sensitive appetite, so 
far as it is to be set right, is an object rather of Renovation. 
Nevertheless it is subject to Conversion and Regeneration. 
Through the grace of Conversion, the man must have, pre- 
vious to Faith, sorrow for sins confessed.” 

For the rest, Quenstedt and Hollaz agree in discussing Re- 
generation and Conversion before Justification, only Quen- 
stedt puts Regeneration before Conversion ; Hollaz, Conver- 
sion before Regeneration. Regeneration, according to 
Quenstedt, § 1, Thesis 5, is the conferring of the power to 
believe. To be sure he calls it also vivification (Thesis 8) 
and says (Thesis 17) that it formally consists in the giving of 
spiritual life, through which are communicated strength to rise 
from spiritual death and the life of Faith ; but it follows, and 
not from the preceding explanations only, that by this spiritual 
life he understands nothing but Faith itself. For he expressly 
distinguishes the conception of Regeneration from the wider 
conception, according to which it includes both Justifi- 
cation and the consequent Renovation. He says (Thesis 
15): “The terminus a quo is, in general, the death wrought 
by sin, not however taken universally as comprehending, be- 
sides the deprivation of the power to believe, the absence of 
the strength to live holily, together with the dominion of sin 
and our impeachment because of it, but viewed specifically, as 
the lack of strength savingly to know and embrace the justi- 
fying object.” Thesis 16: “ The terminus ad quem, generally 
speaking, is spiritual life, considered not in its entireness as 
including, besides the acquisition of strength to believe, im- 
munity from the dominion of sin and from the impeachment 
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therefor, but partially, as denoting the conferred supernatural 
strength to believe.” 

Now Quenstedt distinguishes Conversion from Regenera- 
tion, not as conceptions, but according to the subject in whom, 
and the means by which, each is effected, (On Regeneration, 
Thesis 9): “Sometimes Regeneration is called Conversion, 
which nevertheless does not exactly coincide with Regenera- 
tion ; for there are these two differences, (1) with respect to 
the subjects : Kegeneration is of adults and infants, but Con- 
version, of adults only, since infants can not properly be said 
to be converted ; (2) with respect to the means: Regenera- 
tion occurs through the Word and Sacraments; Conversion, 
through the Word only.” Consequently Conversion in the 
case of the baptized is a thing not at all distinct from Regen- 
eration. Indeed, he expressly says so (On Conversion, Thesis 9, 
Note): “ Regeneration as far as it is of adults, and through the 
Word, is the synonym of Conversion.” Moreover, because of 
an apostacy of the baptized, or their growth in grace, there is 
no need of a distinct place for Conversion; the very attri- 
butes of Regeneration are, according to Thesis 20, “Con- 
tinuation and increase, possibility of being lost, and of being 
repeated, and imperfection on the part of the receiver.” 
Thus all the aspects of the spiritual life of the baptized are 
visible from the stand-point of Regeneration. On the other 
hand, according to Quenstedt, there may be true Conversion 
among the unbaptized (On Conversion, Thesis 3) @* Con- 
version considered in relation to its subject, is (1) primal, or 
that of the unbelieving and unrenewed, (2) continued, or that 
of those remaining renewed, (3) repeated, or that of those who, 
though once renewed, relapsed, and afterward returned to a 
better mind. The first is the one spoken of in this chap- 
ter.” With this compare the words of Note 1: ‘‘ The first is 


that of unbelievers who have never been renewed, and are 
not within the pale of the church.” Especially cléar is Note 
1 to Thesis 18: “ Adults only are here taken into considera- 
tion. Infants, although transferred, through Regeneration 
and Baptism, from a state of sin and wrath, and from the 
kingdom of Satan, to a state of grace and to the kingdom of 
Christ, can not properly be said to be converted, because the 
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preached word, i. e. the means of Conversion, has no place 
in them. However, we here refer not to all adults, but only 
to Gentiles, those outside the Church or unbelievers, and 
the non-baptized, as in this chapter we are treating 
solely of the Conversion of unbelievers or the unrenewed. 
See Thesis 3.” Still Quenstedt describes the conception of 
Conversion in a somewhat different manner from that of Re- 
generation, although his language on this pointis very vague. 
He places the whole of Repentance in Conversion, in the 
place of Faith. Compare with the preceding passages on 
Regeneration, the corresponding ones on Conversion. Thesis 
20: “The terminus a quo is, in general, a state of sin, not 
indeed viewed as a whole so as to include the impeachment 
therefor, and the dominion of sin, but taken partially as de- 
signating the absence of strength to return through Repen- 
tance to God, together with native depravity.” Thesis 
21: “The terminus ad quem is, in general, a state of 
faith, not considered comprehensively as including immunity 
from the impeachment and dominion of sin, but specifically, 
as signifying the supernatural strength requisite to produce 
Conversion.” And which for Regeneration, he maintains, as 
far as the understanding is concerned, a knowledge of the 
saving object only, he speaks, on Conversion, of the saving 
knowledge both of sin and its remedy; and while he does 
not at gll refer Regeneration to the sensitive appetite, he de- 
fines thé terminus ad quem of Conversion, on the part of the 
sensitive appetite, to be compunction of heart, and hatred of 
sin. In the formal definition of Conversion, Thesis 33, he 
says it is a translation of the adult man from a state of sin 
to a state of Faith, “so that, repenting, he obtains through 
Faith remission of sins, and becomes a partaker of eternal 
salvation.” From these passages, it might be shown that 
Quenstedt’s conception of Conversion is unsettled. Surely 
he does not speak clearly when he says that Contrition as 
well as Faith belongs to Conversion. Were such the case, 
Conversion would have a wider signification than Regenera- 
tion, which he has defined to be simply the impartation of 
Faith ; and Regeneration could not, with the baptized, take 
the place of Conversion. Furthermore, he describes the cir- 
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cumstance of Conversion, differently from that of Regenera- 
tion. The latter he makes successive, Thesis 17, Note: 
“This bestowment of spiritual life is successive, never mo- 
mentary, but gradual and increasing ; and although it may 
become @wozoinois or vivification, the instant that Faith is 
enkindled in us, and Christ, the true sun of righteousness 
arises in our hearts, it nevertheless reveals itself in successive 
acts.” But the reference here is not to the preparation for 
Regeneration, but to the acts which follow it. In the 
ease of Conversion, on the contrary, he assumes a long 
preparation, discriminates between Assisting Grace and In- 
dwelling Grace, and says that the former proceeds to Perfect- 
ing Grace by four steps, viz. Prevenient Grace, Prepara- 
tory Grace, Exciting Grace, and Operating Grace; that 
Perfecting Grace, after this preparation, performs in a 
moment or instant the last act of Conversion, by which 
the man is removed from a state of wrath to a state of 
grace, and that immediately afterward there is united to it 
Indwelling Grace ; for, so soon as the man is removed from 
a state of wrath to a state of grace, the Holy Spirit enters 
his heart and dwells therein. I quote here a passage on 
Prevenient Grace, to which I shall refer again, in speaking of 
the doctrine of the later Theology ; it is from Thesis 31: 
“ As for the first emotions excited by Prevenient Grace, they 
are certainly inevitable, because they can not be prevented 
from arising, but not irresistible, because they can be hin- 
dered from taking root, yea, even completely destroyed.” 
Both of the points in which Conversion and Regeneration, 
according to Quenstedt’s description, are dissimilar, can be ac- 
counted for by the fact that in Conversion he has adults in 
mind—in Regeneration, children ; for, as far as the extension 
of Conversion, so as to include the whole of Repentance, is con- 
cerned, the old Protestant divines undoubtedly ascribe Faith 
to children, but not Repentance. Now, it certainly were no 
greater stride in this direction to demand Conversion of bap- 
tized Christians, than to require of the heathen, who convert 
themselves, the additional desire of Baptism as the washing 
of Regeneration ; or, in other words, so to include Conver- 
sion in the conception of Regeneration, that Regeneration 
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without it would be incomplete. From taking this step, 
Quenstedt was hindered by his endeavor so to fashion the 
conception of Regeneration, that it might be perfectly appli- 
cable to baptized children (see De Regeneratione § 2 polemica, 
quaes. 2). Of course, if we regard children as already regen- 
erate, then they need Conversion only when they have fallen 
from the grace of Baptism ; in which case, they likewise need 
a new Regeneration, and Conversion, as such, occurs only 
among the heathen. 

With Hollaz we can be briefer on this point. He cuts Re- 
pentance into its two parts—Contrition and Faith—and, in 
order to get the conceptions of Conversion and Regeneration, 
takes Contrition as the effect of Converting Grace, Faith as 
the effect of Regenerating Grace. By this process we cer- 
tainly have definite conceptions ; but if it is practicable to 
understand Conversion in this most peculiar sense, then Re- 
generation loses, with Hollaz still more than with Quenstedt, 
the appropriate general conception essential to it, since it 
goes over entirely to Conversion and becomes only an 
element of Conversion, when the latter is taken in a wider 
sense. Regeneration can not consist in the mere impar- 
tation of Faith, apart from the consequences of Faith, viz.: 
sonship with God, and the new life which Faith creates ; we 
have a satisfactory conception of Regeneration only when we 
subordinate to it not only Conversion, but Justification and 
Sanctification also, so that it shall not represent a distinct 
moment of the Order of Salvation, but include the whole 
work of grace. This view of Regeneration is no stranger 
to the Formula Concordie ; e. g., p. 686: “The word Regen- 
eration is accepted in the sense of embracing at the same 
time remission of sins and the subsequent renovation.” 
For this conception of Regeneration, I might cite the 
authority of ARND, who, in his Wahren Christenthum, Book 
First, Chapter 3, says: “ The new birth is a work of God, the 
Holy Spirit, whereby a man, before a child of wrath and 
damnation, becomes a child of grace and blessedness ; before 
a sinner—a righteous one, through Faith, Word, and Sacra- 
ment ; whereby also our heart, sense, and mind, understand- 
ing, will, and affections, are renewed, enlightened, and sancti- 
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fied, in and conformably to Jesus Christ, unto a new creature. 
For the new birth comprehends two principal benefits : Jus- 
tification, and Sanctification or Renovation.” 

Justification, which now follows, according to Quenstedt 
and Hollaz, can not possibly be apprehended. For Quenstedt 
does not make the Mystical Union and Renovation imme- 
diately succeed it, but interposes Repentance and Confession. 
This singular arrangement can be explained only on the as- 
sumption that, as was shown above, he has placed the moment 
of turning from sin not in Regeneration at all, and but in- 
sufficiently in Conversion, and, therefore, wishes to bring it 
in afterward, in Repentance, as an effect of Conversion. But, 
as he can not postpone Justification any longer, since justi- 
fying Faith is present already in Regeneration and Conver- 
sion, he makes Repentance follow Justification, still treating 
Repentance in his usual way, as composed of its two elements, 
Contrition and Faith. He himself perceives that in this 
order he discusses the cause after the effect, but justifies 
himself by the fact that the regenerate continually need to 
repent ; see Thesis 14, Note: “Justification of man, a sinner 
before God, is indeed the immediate and very next effect of 
Repentance. ... But since original sin and the flesh are 
never at rest, even in the renewed and justified, there is con- 
tinual cause for sorrow over sin and for Repentance. Where- 
fore I place the doctrine of Justification before that of Re- 
pentance.” The Mystical Union, which Quenstedt and Hollaz 
insert between Justification and Renovation, is certainly a 
beautiful, true, and eminently biblical conception. It medi- 
ates between Justification and Sanctification ; for, because of 
it, Sanctification follows Justification, since in the heart of the 
believer the Holy Spirit makes his abode, and transforms the 
man into his temple and instrument, or, to change the figure, 
Christ dwells in the soul by Faith. The indwelling of Grace, 
in distinction from the merely assisting Grace, ts itself 
the Sanctification of the man. But, precisely for that reason, 
the Mystical Union coincides with Renovation, if we take 
the latter in its deeper signification; only it is related to 
Renovation as the general to the particular, or the positive 
to the negative. We can, therefore, omit entirely this inter- 
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mediate conception ; and itis all the better to do so, because 
thereby the contrast becomes stronger between Justification 
and Sanctification. Were it otherwise—were the Mystical 
Union a higher conception, which either included Justifica- 
tion and Sanctification as still separate opposites, or assimi- 
lated to itself both conceptions, then, in the former case, the 
Union would precede both, and, in the latter case, succeed 
both. As for the former, Hollaz thus speaks, Ques. 1, Obs. 
1: “ Although the Mystical Union, by which God dwells in 
the soul as in a temple, naturally follows Justification, ac- 
cording to our mode of thinking, it must, nevertheless, be 
confessed that the formal Union of Faith, by which Christ is 
apprehended, put on, and united to us, as mediator and agent 
for procuring grace and the remission of sins, is logically 
prior to Justification. For Faith is imputed for righteousness, 
because it so receives, and unites to us, the merits of Christ, 
that they become our own.” But if, because there has been 
established in Faith a union of man with Christ, we should 
place the Mystical Union before Justification, then, instead 
of the objective Christ, the existence of Christ in us, would 
become the ground of Justification. We must, in any case, 
divide the Union of the believer with Christ into the two con- 
ceptions mentioned in John xiv, 20: “Ye in me, and I in 
you ;” by the first relation, Christ is made to us Justification ; 
by the second, Sanctification ; the latter relation first desig- 
nates the complete Union, which is, therefore, a consequence 
of Justification. The Mystical Union could well be made, 
as Hase, in the Hutterus, makes it, the last moment of the 
Order of Salvation, because it is not only the ground of 
Sanctification, but alsoits aim. But this transposition would 
have a precise signification only when Justification and 
Sanctification, as contrasts, should be dissolved in the Mys- 
tical Union. As, however, we can not grasp the conception 
of the Mystical Union, the Christian life, in this mortal state, 
must remain loyal to the contrast between Justification 
and Sanctification. 

Renovation, for which Quenstedt, Hollaz, and the Formula 
Concordie, p. 688, use also Sanctification as an entirely 
synonymous expression, is described by Quenstedt, simply 
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and correctly, as “an act of the applying grace of the Holy 
Spirit by which He, with the Father and the Son, in virtue of 
the merits of Christ, so changes the sinner through the Word 
and Sacraments, that his understanding is enlightened, the 
darkness of error having been dispelled, his will reformed, 
his evil-inclined appetite restrained and the members of his 
body made instruments of righteousness, to the glory of God 
and the performance of the allegiance due to Him” (Thesis 
13). “The terminus a quo is, according to him, the old man ; 
the terminus ad quem, the new man.” (Thesis 9.) 

On the other hand, with Hollaz there is a vacillation on this 
subject, which is of great significance to us in defining Sanc- 
tification, and in discussing the entire doctrine of the Order 
of Salvation. This vacillation appears as early as the two 
preliminary definitions of Question 1. The shorter definition 
runs thus: “Renovation is an act of grace by which the 
Holy Spirit endows with an inherent holiness the justified 
man whose sins have been removed.” The longer is as fol- 
lows: “ Renovation is an act of applying grace, by which the 
Holy Spirit represses the remains of sin still clinging to the 
justified man, in order that he be not mastered by them, and 
produces emotions, internal and external, conformed to the 
divine will, and to that degree spiritually good ; so that, the 
divine image having been restored to him, he lives soberly, 
righteously and devoutly to the glory of God most holy.” In 
the second definition Sanctification thus refers merely to the 
remains of sin, not to the entire sinful understanding of the 
man. In the eighth and ninth questions this is expressed 
more in detail. Question 8: “Is the old man in his entire 
aspect the terminus a quo, and the new man in his entire as- 
pect the terminus ad quem of Renovation? Answer. Although 
by Illumination, Conversion, Regeneration and Justification, 
not a little is taken from the old man and some strength to 
put on the new man is divinely conferred, nevertheless there 
abide in those illuminated, converted, and born again, the 
remains of sin or of the old man, which, lest they become 
strong and have dominion, should be diminished and checked 
by successive Renovation.” Question 9: “ Can you then dis- 
tinctly define the terminus a quo and ad quem of Renovation ? 
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Answer. The terminus a quo of Renovation is the remains 
of sin which continue in justified men after Dlumination, Con- 
version and Regeneration, and which must be daily checked 
by Renovation so as to be weakened and suppressed, al- 
though in this life they may not be torn up by the roots. 
These remains are, on the part of the understanding, a defi- 
ciency of spiritual strength to perceive, and on the part of 
the will to follow, spiritual good, and on the part of the sen- 
sitive appetite, to obey the higher faculties, at the same time 
also an inclination of these very faculties themselves to evil. 
The terminus ad quem of Renovation, is that greater strength 
which, after Illumination, Conversion and Regeneration, the 
Holy Spirit confers on justified men; that is to say, clearer 
and fuller understanding, perception of spiritual things, 
righteousness and holiness inherent in the will, a prompt 
submission of the sensitive appetite to the higher faculties— 
in the union of which things consists the restoration of the 
image of God.” He repeats these passages in Ques. 3, 
Obs. 1: “The capability to do well and the first act of Sanc- 
tification are wrought by the Holy Spirit in man, without 
man’s cojperation ; but in the second act of Sanctification, 
or the exercise and continuation of Sanctification, man does 
codperate—not, it is true, by natural, but by supernatural 
strength.” That is to say: According to the passage just 
taken from Hollaz himself, he, in the passages before quoted, 
detaches the first act of Sanctification from Renovation, 
transfers it to the earlier steps of the Order of Salvation, and 
identifies real Sanctification or Renovation with the second 
act, or the continuation, of Sanctification. This restriction of 
the conception of Sanctification brings us to the question 
whether the various moments of the Order of Salvation stand 
chronologically or only logically related to one another. Of 
course if a chronological order should be allowed, then, as 
Hollaz says, not a little must have already been taken away 
from the old man through earlier acts, and Renovation itself 
would have to do only with the remains of sin. But now 
Quenstedt (De Unione Mystica, Thesis 16) introduces the 
principle that “the moment of the Mystical Union is alto- 
gether the same with the moments of Regeneration, Justifi- 
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cation and Renovation. For all these results are simultaneous 
and instantaneous ; as soon as a man is regenerated and jus- 
tified, he is connected with God and united to Him. Never- 
theless, one is prior to another in our conception of them. 
Thus Regeneration and Justification are before the Union, 
inasmuch as it takes place on account of Faith and not till 
Faith has been received ; and the Union is prior to Renova- 
tion for I can know the existence of the former only a poste- 
riori, from the effects of the latter, viz., from good works.” 
Hollaz too states this principle word for word, (De Gratia 
Inhab., Ques. 1. Obs. 1), but refers to Kinig for it, which is a 
proof that it was familiar to the old Protestant divines. The 
preparatory acts of Conversion occur, of course, earlier in 
time ; the second act of Sanctification or its continuation, be- 
longs to the period subsequent to Conversion ; but the finish- 
ing act of Conversion, Justification, the Indwelling of grace, 
and the first act of Sanctification belong to one and the same 
point of time. Consequently we shall not be prevented, by 
the place that Sanctification occupies in the system, from 
making the mortification of the old man begin with Sanctifi- 
cation. It only remains to inquire to what moment of the 
Order of Salvation the mortification of the old man logically 
belongs. And here Hollaz himself speaks (De Poenitentia. 
Qu. 7): “ Are mortification and vivification true parts of Re- 
pentance? If by mortification is meant passive mortification 
by which our hearts are bruised and mortified by God through 
the law, and by vivification a living faith by which our hearts 
are encouraged and supported, this two-fold division is or- 
thodox. If, on the contrary, mortification is taken for an ac- 
tive laying aside of the old man, and vivification for a put- 
ting on of the new man, this dichotomy is to be referred not 
to Conversion, but to Renovation.” Amendment of life is 
certainly the consequence of Conversion, but only because 
Justification and Sanctification are united to Conversion ; 
in Conversion itself there lies merely the resolution to amend 
one’s life, the actual amending of life is already Sanctifica- 
tion, and presupposes Justification and the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit. For that reason, Quenstedt’s conception of 
Renovation is to be preferred, according to which, its ter- 
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minus @ quo is not the remains of the old man, but the old 
man himself. For it is also clear that Justification is not that 
through which the mortification of the old man is brought 
about, because Justification does not directly bestow an in- 
herent righteousness. 

Now, while Quenstedt concludes the Order of Salvation 
with Renovation, Hollaz adds Preservation and Glorification. 
But, on the one hand, Preservation lies wholly within Reno- 
vatiou, since not merely the first beginning of Sanctification, 
but its entire course up to the end, belongs to Renovation ; 
and surely Renovation or Sanctification is a more compre- 
hensive conception than Preservation, because the former in- 
volves a continual increase. On the other hand, Preservation 
is a more general conception than Renovation, for it is a pre- 
servation of Faith and Holiness, while Sanctification pre- 
supposes only the preservation of Faith. This intersection 
of the two conceptions is a proof that Preservation belongs to 
a classification of the gracious operations of the Holy Spirit 
entirely different from that of which Sanctification is a mem- 
ber, viz.: the classification into grace prevenient, operating, 
and coiperating—which gracious operations are here in 
chronological order, i. e. as they precede or follow Conver- 
sion ; a classification which has nothing to do with the logical 
one, unless we separate Sanctification into two parts, begin- 
ning and progress, reckoning the former to operating grace, 
and the latter to coéperating grace. 

Finally, Glorification, as the removal from the kingdom of 
grace to the kingdom of glory, does not belong to the Order 
of Salvation, which has no connection with the Christian’s 
heavenly goal, but only with the way that leads to it. 

To conclude, we mention briefly still another mode of ar- 
ranging the Order of Salvation, which is found neither in 
Quenstedt nor in Hollaz, but, according to Hase, originated 
with Baumgarten, and which has obtained a place in Catecheti- 
cal Manuals also, e. g. in the Wiirtemberg Catechism. The 
work of the Holy Spirit is reduced to four offices, viz.: those 
of correction, instruction, repentance and amendment, and 
consolation. Here very clearly two principles of classification 
are employed, and two offices formed, by a contrast through 
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which the entire activity of the Holy Spirit is described : the 
contrast between the office of instruction and the office of 
amendment is grounded on the psychological distinction be- 
tween the understanding and the will; the contrast between 
the office of correction and the office of consolation, on the 
dissimilarity of the moral understandings of men, to which 
the Holy Spirit must adapt Himself. Now, if the two classifi- 
cations are united, we have, unless the one is subordinated to 
the other, members of a classification which are not mutually 
exclusive : e. g., the office of instruction can by no means be 
contrasted with that of correction, because correction, and 
for that matter consolation also, is alesson. At all events, 
if we begin with the office of correction, we must make 
that of consolation the second. In this way a pair can 
always be taken together—correction and consolation, in- 
struction and amendment—and the two classifications be 
made to stand out separate ; but the position of the office of 
consolation as the fourth, causes the reader to suppose that 
there is only one principle of classification, and that the 
activity of the Holy Spirit proceeds from correction to in- 
struction, from this to amendment, and from amendmenj 
finally to consolation. 

In general, there is need of caution in the entire doctrine 
of the Order of Salvation, lest we bring together conceptions 
which belong to distinct classifications. The activity of the 
Holy Spirit, and the development of the Christian life, are 
each of them so manifold that they can be considered from 
different points of view, and in didactic literature the theolo- 
gian finds almost every conception as carefully elaborated as if 
it were itself the whole. Now, the more the theologian strives 
for completeness—which, we must own, belongs to Hollaz 
preéminently—the more he will be in danger of placing the 
dissimilar side by side, in which case, the several moments of 
the Order of Salvation, although each one by itself is well 
explained, can still only with violence be bound together into 
a system. Wherefore, a restraint upon too copious fullness 
is of service to science. Above all, but one principle of classi- 
fication must appear, whereby, of course, many conceptions, 
in a different classification, independent, come to have only a 
subordinate position. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE LATER THEOLOGY. 

Our criticism on the doctrine of the old Protestant divines 
receives confirmation in the latpr theology, which has enume- 
rated as the elements of the Order of Salvation just the three 
or four conceptions that we have allowed to stand, and that 
had already been represented in the Symbolical Books as the 
essential ones, viz.: Calling, Conversion, Justification, and 
Sanctification. By some, however, e. g., Martensen, Calling 
is not discussed in the Order of Salvation, butis taken up in 
connection with Predestination. Still, we can say substan- 
tially, that with Martensen Predestination falls within 
the Order of Salvation, since, after the example of Schleier- 
macher, he makes Predestination and Calling identical, 
and even denies the foreknowledge of God in reference 
to the free actions of men, so that the dualism, to which the 
divine Predestination or the eternal foreordination of all to 
Regeneration and Blessedness tends, has only a temporal 
significance. Nevertheless, Predestination, according to 
Martensen, is not merely an election of individuals, but pre- 
viously of nations, and, under the conception of the Order of 
Salvation, he gathers together the various moments of devel- 
opment through which Predestination is consummated. 

Leaving Calling out of consideration, it seems to me that 
in the later Theology the usual grouping of the three funda- 
mental conceptions, Conversion, Justification, and Sanctifica- 
tion, and the method that connects therewith the higher con- 
ception of Regeneration, underlie correct thinking. Schleier- 
macher, we know, presents the matter in the two doctrinal 
Articles of Regeneration and Sanctification, as participation 
in the perfection and in the blessedness of the Redeemer 
expresses itself in the individual soul. Regeneration, as 
the being received into communion of life with Christ, 
has, again, two sides : as signifying the changed relation of 
the man to God, it is Justification; as denoting a change 
in the manner of life, it is Conversion. Conversion, which 
Schleiermacher brings forward next, comprehends Repentance 
and Faith. In a corresponding manner, Justification, which 
is to the self-sonsciousness resting in reflection what Conver- 
sion is to the self-consciousness passing over into activity of 
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will, includes a negative and a positive moment, in which God 
forgives the converted man’s sins, and acknowledges him to 
be His child. This arrangement by Schleiermacher of the 
Order of Salvation appears to have become symbolical in the 
later Theology. Nitzsch, in discussing the Order of Salvation 
in the three chapters Of Calling, Of Regeneration, and Of 
Sanctification, distinguishes from each other Regeneration 
and Sanctification, and considers Regeneration, or the divine 
remoulding of the spiritual life, to be, in its origin, the union 
of Justification and Conversion. Justification thus becomes 
merely the beginning of Regeneration. Martensen also 
clusters the different moments of the Order of Salvation 
around the chief points, Regeneration and Sanctification, and 
lays Regeneration, or the foundation of the new personality, 
in Conversion and Justification ; out of this source proceeds 
Sanctification, or the formation of a new character, whereby 
the whole natural individuality is to be remodeled into a per- 
sonal temple of the Holy Ghost. With Martensen, bowever, 
this classification is so loosely worn, that it can be taken off 
without detriment to the integrity of the System ; by which 
means there is brought into view the simple and natural ar- 
rangement: Conversion, Justification, and Sanctification. 
Just this, in my opinion, must take place : the classification 
of the Order of Salvation into Regeneration and Sanctifica- 
tion, must disappear, if the conceptions belonging to the 
Order are to regain, so to speak, their natural circulation. 
To be sure, the distinguishing of Regeneration and Sanctifi- 
cation recommends itself by being not merely a logical, but 
a chronological one, since the former conception represents 
the beginning of the state of grace, the latter, its progress ; 
and, if Calling is included, the Order of Salvation will con- 
sist of prevenient grace, operating grace, and coiperating 
or preserving grace. But, already, there has appeared this 
inconvenience, that, of the two elements of Regeneration, 
Conversion has its continuation in Sanctification, but Justifi- 
cation has no continuation. For Justification is in its nature 
finished ; it can, indeed, be repeated, and there can be man’s 
consciousness of it—the growing sense of peace and joy that 
proceeds from it; but itself, being a declaratory act, can, in 
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no respect, increase. Schleiermacher, however, understands 
Justification to be entirely subjective, the communication of 
Christ’s blessedness, just as Conversion is the communication 
of his perfection. 

A more serious inconvenience than this formal one is found 
in the fact that by the discrimination of Regeneration and 
Sanctification almost all the conceptions assume a false po- 
sition. Surely, Regeneration may be considered as relatively 
concluded ; Christians, according to the New Testament, are 
born again. Nevertheless, it is as biblical as true, to make it 
the final cause of the entire religious development—an aim 
which is first fully realized at the consummation of all things. 

But upon the conception of Sanctification there is a proper 
restraint which (as we have seen in Hollaz, only more dis- 
tinctly) confines it to the progress of the religious develop- 
ment. Sanctification should succeed completed Regeneration ; 
but does it not appear as well in the commencement of the 
state of grace? Does it not appear in Regeneration itself ? 
While the New Testament refers to Christians as born again, 
it also speaks of them as sanctified, and sanctified certainly 
not on account of Justification, but, in distinction from 
Justification, because of the divine principle of life planted 
within them. Plainly, the first separation of the Christian 
from the world and sin, gives us the conception of Sanctifi- 
cation, however incomplete this Sanctification may be. Or, 
shall the distinction between Regeneration and Sanctification 
not have the sense that Sanctification is restricted to the pro- 
gress of the development of Salvation? Then we have no 
longer any definite conceptions, and the distinction falls with 
them. Schleiermacher starts from the conception of Sancti- 
fication ; he says, § 106, 1: “ The new life is, in appearance, 
a becoming. Still, the condition in which it is a becoming, 
when compared in recollection with that in which it was 
not as yet becoming, can be connected with the former only 
on the presupposition of a turning point, at which the con- 
tinuity of the old breaks off, and that of the new begins. But 
this is the essence of the conception of Regeneration. On 
the other hand, the increasing continuity of the new, wherein 
the moments belonging to it are crowding one another more 
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and more closely, while those representing the old life are 
becoming weaker and more infrequent, is denoted by the 
expression Sanctification.” He compares Regeneration with 
the act of the union of the divine and the human nature in 
Christ ; Sanctification with the condition of being united. 
Can Sanctification thus be the whole, and Regeneration a 
part of it, viz., its beginning? If so, the whole must be 
spoken of first, and afterward the part. But if Regenera- 
tion be a real, and not merely a represented, commencement 
of the new life, Sanctification ceases to be the whole, and 
becomes itself a part. 

Thus from the classification of Schleiermacher, there arises 
an unnatural contrast between Regeneration and Sanctifica- 
tion, while, on the other hand, that between Justification and 
Sanctification, which is the most weighty and natural for the 
Order of Salvation, is almost set aside. Indeed, the classi- 
fication of Schleiermacher easily leads to an incorrect un- 
derstanding of the conception of Justification. He holds 
that Regeneration is wrought by Conversion and Justification, 
as separate from Sanctification, and, at the same time, rightly 
lays the chief stress upon Justification, and not upon Con- 
version, which is the mere condition of Justification (although 
he does not so conceive the relation between Justification and 
Conversion, whereof more hereafter). The moment of Sanc- 
tification must be taken into the conception of Justification, 
unless we intend to expose ourselves to the reproach of the 
Romanists, that, according to the Protestant doctrine, God, 
in Justification, pronounces a false judgment, since He says 
that a man is just whois not so. Traces of this unevangeli- 
cal blending of Justification and Sanctification, are found also 
in the Theology of Martensen, whose books in other respects, 
as I gladly take this opportunity of publicly acknowledging, 
have afforded me keen enjoyment and rich instruction. Mar- 
tensen states the pure Lutheran doctrine concerning the 
instrumental cause of Justification ; he says that this cause 
is Faith only, and grounds the importance of Faith upon the 
fact that Christ alone justifies. In particular, he lays stress 
upon the imperfection remaining in all human works, on which 
account the Church of Rome has no true consolation for the 
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troubled conscience, while the Evangelical Church brings man 
back from his mulitifarious piece-work to the one perfect 
work. But, concerning Justification, he thus speaks, §§ 229 
and 230: “The faithful appropriation of the crucified Re- 
deemer carries with it real participation of life with the risen 
Redeemer in His church—a participation of life in which the 
believer on Christ has Justification, not merely outside of 
himself, but as a creative principle of the development of the 
new life. By means of Faith, Christ dwells in the heart of 
man ; yea, Faith is itself the living tie, the mystic bond of 
union between Christ and the individual. Justification thus 
includes a positive as well as a negative moment, which pos- 
tulate each other. We can possess the new life only in a good 
conscience, which is freed from the consciousness of guilt and 
of the divine punishment ; and inversely, forgiveness of sins 
and cleansing of conscience are to be conceived of only in 
connection with a real participation of Christ’s life, in which 
his perfection and righteousness become the animating centre 
of the individual soul. Justification does not mean that the 
sinner, by his own immediate act, becomes holy and just ; 
nor as little that God, only in an external sense, pronounces 
him just, without the implantation of a new principle. It 
does mean that the individual is placed, through Christ, in a 
true fundamental relation, and, therefore, can be looked upon 
by God as just.” Martensen thus reckons the Mystical 
Union to Justification. I refer, for the contrary, to what I 
have said in the second Part, according to which, the Mystical 
Union belongs to Sanctification, or, at least, has two sides : 
the one, that we are in Christ—Justification ; the other, that 
Christ is in us—Sanctification. Martensen regards the posi- 
tive side of Justification, opposite the negative side, or for- 
giveness of sins, to be participation in Christ’s life; but the 
positive side of Justification is, to use an old expression, the 
imputation of Christ’s righteousness; or, to adopt a more 
modern one, reception into sonship. Martensen himself, 
in the preceding paragraph, includes in Justification both 
forgiveness of sins and Adoption. The unhistorical classifi- 
cation of the Order of Salvation into Regeneration and 
Sanctification, appears to me to be the sole cause of this un- 
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evangelical fusing of Justification and Sanctification ; for, 
had we not this classification, we could conceive of Justifica- 
tion simply as a declaration of righteousness, without, in an 
equally umevangelical manner, disjoining Sanctification and 
Justification, when Sanctification begins simultaneously with 
Justification. Martensen does not do away with the moment 
of the declaration of righteousness; he only expands the 
conception of Justification, by taking into it the beginning of 
Sanctification, so that the matter seems to amount to a mere 
dispute about words. Nevertheless, the question is whether 
this expansion of Justification does not lead to a change in 
the nature of the conception : i. e. whether we can truthfully 
hold that Faith alone justifies (i. e. that Christ alone justifies), 
not merely as the efficient cause, but also asthe meritorious 
cause, unless Justification is simply and solely an imputation 
of the merits of Christ. - 

Conversion and Sanctification, according to Schleier- 
macher’s classification, are so related to each other, that the 
change which, in the process of salvation, occurs in the bent 
of the will, is, up to a certain point, Conversion; but from 
that point on is, and is called, Sanctification. Now, I will not 
urge to the contrary, what no one better than Schleiermacher 
himself has proved, that a Christian is not obliged to be able 
to designate the exact time of his Conversion ; for it only fol- 
lows therefrom, that the boundary between Conversion and 
Sanctification is not a definable one. The voluntary move- 
ments which belong to Conversion, imperceptibly glide over 
to Sanctification. Still, where Conversion is complete there 
must be a time given, because, to preparatory grace work- 
ing hitherto, there has been joined perfecting grace ; and 
this turning-point in the life of a Christian, is, in his 
recollection at least, the commencement of a new epoch. 
But the boundary line between Conversion and Sanctification 
fades away when we consider that Sanctification is wrought 
by continual Conversion ; it does not occur after the manner 
of a physical development, but in the form of a struggle for 
freedom, through fall and through rising again, through ever- 
renewed Repentance. Therefore, it is better to place Con- 
version and Sanctification in a clear, logical relation to each 
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other, and not, by restricting the conception of Conversion, 
to the principal turning-point of the Christian’s life, to repre- 
sent progress in salvation exclusively under the aspect of 
Santification. 

It still remains for us to offer a single word on the relation 
of Conversion to Justification and Regeneration. Schleier- 
macher’s inclusion of Conversion and Justification in the 
conception of Regeneration reminds one of Calvin, who, in 
like manner, places Repentance and Justification side by 
side as the two gifts of divine grace which are appro- 
priated through Faith. But Schleiermacher certainly has 
the Lutheran conception, according to which Conversion 
includes Faith; and with this conception it will not do to 
permit Conversion and Justification to go side by side: to 
the one or to the other, must the chief importance be as- 
signed. With Schleiermacher Conversion is altogether the 
principal thing, and Justification only the dependent reflec- 
tion or shadow of Conversion ; with the altered course of the 
will, the sense of guilt immediately disappears. This is only 
a repetition of the relation, which, according to Schleier- 
macher, subsists between redemption and reconciliation. 
But, in the doctrine of the church, reconciliation is the foun- 
dation of redemption ; so, with the subjective appropriation 
of Christ's work, Justification must constitute the basis of 
the altered course of the will. This is evidently the reason 
why Nitzsch places Justification before Conversion, since, ac- 
cording to the Calvinistic system, he makes Faith precede 
them both, and discusses it with Calling. It would be more 
suitable, however, to take together, not Conversion and Jus- 
tification, but Justification and Sanctification, in which case 
Justification appears naturally as the foundation of Sanctifi- 
cation. 

The relation of Conversion to Regeneration is correctly 
indicated by Schleiermacher in so far as he regards Regen- 
eration to be a more general conception which includes Con- 
version. Still it is better to take Conversion as the human 
antecedent of Regeneration, while the latter in its two ele- 
ments, Justification and Sanctification, is the divine work 
which appears in man in consequence of his Conversion. 
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Thus the conception of Regeneration reaches far beyond that 
of Conversion ; not, however, as though Conversion were a 
mere first-step to Regeneration, as perhaps Awakening is 
only an imperfectly accomplished Conversion ; for Conversion 
embraces all that is demanded of man. But man attains to 
life through Conversion, only because to converting grace 
there has been united regenerating grace. Of course Con- 
version rests entirely upon the divine causality ; for, although 
in it man is not perfectly passive, still all activity must be 
derived from divine grace; even the ability to resist the 
divine grace or to resign himself to it can not lie in his 
natural will as such. I might here go even further than 
Martensen, who in § 204 distinguishes between the bare natu- 
ral will and essential freedom, i.e. innate grace; man resigns 
himself to the grace of God, in virtue of this divine spark 
within, which is inseparable from the essence of freedom, and 
must be designated as grace in nature. I do not believe that 
synergism is entirely avoided through this distinction. For 
the grace imparted in creation, so far as any of it still re- 
mains, belongs to nature. The old Protestant divines show, 
as we have seen, a much better way, by designating the first 
gracious operations of the Holy Spirit motus inevitabiles, so 
that, without conceding anything to Pelagianism, we can 
avoid the doctrine of irresistible grace; the ability to re- 
ceive grace is itself of grace. Free-will is reéstablished in 
man; only the reéstablishment is no special act of divine 
omnipotence antecedent to the regular working of grace ; but 
in consequence of the working of grace, the will, hitherto in 
bondage, becomes free, so that it need not resist any more. 
Thus far the working of grace reaches with all, even with 
those who resist it. Still, Conversion has to do with assist- 
ing grace only, not, like Regeneration, with indwelling grace. 
In Conversion, the divine and the human activity operate 
separately ; it can be called a partially divine work or a par- 
tially human work. Grace and freedom enter into a contest 
with each other—as Martensen so happily expresses it. Re- 
generation, on the contrary, is an immanent divine work, in 
which there is no alternation of divine and human agency. 
It therefore is a divine work in a deeper sense than is Conver- 
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sion. The latter always claims the highest energy of the 
will, and is therefore represented by the Scriptures as pre- 
eminently a work of man—not as a becoming converted, but 
as a converting one’s self. The Sacraments, as Quenstedt has 
already shown, most clearly separate from each other the 
conceptions of Conversion and Regeneration. While Conver- 
sion takes place by means of the Word only, Regeneration is 
not possible without the Sacraments.* Especially does the 
Lutheran view of the Sacraments, which (to return to Mar- 
tensen) sees in them the indissoluble union of the mystery of 
a Holy Spirit, and the mystery of a holy nature, represent 
the conception of Regeneration as stretching far beyond the 
psychological circumstance of Conversion. By it also Re- 
generation is portrayed as a work so extensive that it reaches 
back to Original Sin, while Conversion has to do first of all 
with actual sins. As for the question whether Conversion pre- 
cedes Regeneration, or the latter the former, we must of 
course, unless infant baptism is considered merely symbolical, 
find in it areal beginning of Regeneration. Still this germ of 
Regeneration is not real Regeneration, since Regeneration 
comprehends Conversion itself as a necessary moment. Har- 
less, in his Christian Ethics, § 23, well represents the general 
relation of Conversion to Regeneration ; he describes Conver- 
sion as that condition in which man, with a perfectly free 
self-consciousness, receives Regeneration from the Spirit of 
God, and acknowledges it. The entrance of Regeneration 
or of the renewing Spirit, he says, does not presuppose Con- 
version, but the actual presence of Regeneration, and the 
attaining of its end occurs only in Conversion, by virtue 
of which the effect wrought by the Spirit of God is at 
the same time a possession duly acknowledged and affirmed. 
Still, he affirms (§ 21) that Regeneration is not an effect of 
Faith, but that Faith is an effect of Regeneration ; otherwise, 
the possession of the Holy Spirit were a gift of Faith, but 
Faith itself is a gift of the efficacious Spirit. He seems to 
have forgotten entirely Gal. iii, 14: [“ that we might receive 
the promise of the Spirit through Faith”; and the passages 





*(The author is a Lutheran. } 
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which he adduces prove nothing against the derivation of 
Regeneration from Faith. For Faith can very well be a gift 
of the Spirit, while, nevertheless, the indwelling of the Spirit 
is a consequence of Faith. 

Finally, I return once more to the relation between Regen- 
eration and Sanctification. If what has been said is true, 
Sanctification can not be discriminated from Regeneration ; 
but Regeneration comprises Conversion as well as Justifica- 
tion and Sanctification. We can not assign Sanctification to 
preserving grace only; its beginning belongs to operating 
grace. Theology must renounce the attempt to represent 
simultaneously the chronological and logical development of 
salvation. Conversion, Justification, and Sanctification be- 
long as well to operating as to preserving grace. And all 
progress in salvation is made by the constant repetition of 
its beginning. On the way laid down in the Order of Salva- 
tion, from Conversion through Justification to Sanctification, 
we are ever journeying afresh. 


[NOTE.—Resvume of the principal Orders of Salvation : 

Quenstedt’s Order—Calling, Regeneration, Conversion, Justification, Re- 
pentance and Confession, Mystical Union, and Renovation. 

Hollaz’s Order—Calling, Illumination, Conversion, Regeneration, Justifi- 
cation, Mystical Union, Renovation, Preservation and Glorification. 

Luther’s Order—Calling, Illumination, Sanctification, and Preservation. 

Calvin’s Order—Calling, Faith, Repentance (Regeneration=Conversion), 
Justification, and Sanctification. 

Westminster Confession’s Order—Predestination, Calling, Illumination, 
Regeneration, Justification, Adoption, and Sanctification, on the 
part of God, succeeded by Faith, Repentance, and Good Works, on 
the part of man. 

Schleiermacher’s Order—Calling, Repentance, Faith, Forgiveness, Adoption, 
and Sanctification. (The second and third comprise Conversion, and 
the fourth and fifth Justification ; while Justification and Conversion 
comprise Regeneration). 

Schrider’s Order—Calling, Conversion, Justification, and Sanctification. 
(Regeneration is a higher conception, comprehending the whole 
work of grace).—TR.] 
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Art. VI.—Rev. THOMAS HARVEY SKINNER, D. D. 
By Rev. GeorGcE L. Prentiss, D. D., New York. 

(The following pages comprise the substance of the remarks of Dr 
Prentiss at the funeral of Dr. Skinner. In a subsequent number of the 
REVIEW we intend to have a more full account of the life of one whose loss 
is so widely and deeply felt, and who rendered such eminent services to our 
Church and to the Cause of Christ in his day and generation.—Ep.] 


WE RAVE come together, fathers and bretheren in Christ, to 
the burial of a very eminent and venerated servant of God. 
In a good old age, with his eye hardly dimmed, or his natu- 
ral force abated, standing at his post, in the vigor of his 
noble intellect, in the mature strength and beauty of his 
saintly graces, the Master has appeared and taken him to him- 
self. It is a blessed consummation—one which he had long 
devoutly wished ; and I feel, therefore, as we gather around 
his bier, that we are quite on the verge of the “ Better 
Country,” and may say to ourselves, as Jacob said on awa- 
kening out of sleep, on his way to Padan Aram, Swrely the 
Lord is in this place. This is none other but the house of God, 
and this ts the gate of heaven. Inthe spirit of Christian 
awe, joy, and thanksgiving, then, let us enter upon the service 
and privileges of this hour. 

A brief sketch of the life of our departed friend will be 
first in place : 

Tomas Harvey SKINNER was born at Harvey’s Neck, in 
Perquimons County, N. C., March 7th, 1791. He was the 
seventh in a family of thirteen children. His parents (to use 
his own language respecting them) were simple and plain in 
their mode of life, distinguished for their probity, hospitality, 
and kindness to the poor, pious and strict in the training and 
education of their children. His father was by birth a 
Quaker, his mother was an Episcopalian. After their mar- 
riage they became members of the Baptist Church, under the 
ministry of the Rev. M. Ross, well known in that region for 
his highly evangelical labors. They were both bright exam- 
ples of spiritual religion, and died in faith and peace. Their 
house was much frequented by preachers. It had been fur- 
nished as a church ; and as there was regular service only 
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once a month, and that twelve miles distant, his father, three 
Sabbaths out of four, conducted public worship in it himself. 
He did not preach; he prayed with the people, read the 
Scriptures to them, and read also a sermon, generally one of 
the Village Sermons, or one of President Davies, whom he 
preferred as a preacher to all others; he united éxhortation 
with his reading ; his children conducted the music. He had 
great simplicity and transparence of character, with something 
of Puritan earnestness and fidelity in the ordering of his 
household; yet was a man of tender sensibility, and of a 
peaceable, loving spirit,as became an old Friend. The 
mother was a woman of singular gentleness, modesty, and 
loveliness. To these traits in the parents I think we can 
trace back some of the most striking features in the natural 
and Christian character of their illustrious son. He cherished 
their memory as long as he lived, with most grateful and 
pious affection. 

He was prepared for college at Edenton, N. C., entered 
Nassau Hall in 1807, two years in advance, and was gradu- 
ated in 1809. He then returned to Edenton, and commenced 
the study of law in the office of his eldest brother, Joseph 
Blount Skinner, one of the first lawyers in the State, and a 
remarkable man every way. Here God met him—to borrow 
his own words—with his renewing and saving mercy, when 
amidst the pleasures and temptations of the world, he was 
estranged from him and exposed to destruction. The Rev. 
Benjamin H. Rice, who was itinerating through North Caro- 
lina as a youthful missionary of the General Assembly, came 
to Edenton in the spring of 1811, and preached two sermons; 
and these sermons, conspiring with the sudden death of a 
younger brother, who suffered shipwreck near the mouth of 
the Mersey, England, and with the faithful counsels of a pious 
negro, were the occasion of his awakening and conversion. 
He resolved at once, against the most determined opposition 
of his brother, to abandon the law and devote himself to the 
Christian ministry. Not long after he returned to Princeton, 
joined the Presbyterian church in that place, and began the 
study of divinity under the instruction of his old and re- 
vered President, Dr. Samuel Stanhope Smith. In the autumn 
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of 1811 he went to Savannah, and put himself under the 
tuition of the celebrated Dr. Kollock. At the friendly invi- 
tation of Rev. (afterward Dr.) John McDowell, he came to 
Elizabethtown, N. J., in the spring of 1812, and became the 
theological pupil, as also a member of the family, of that 
admirable man. After the death of Dr. McDowell, his old 
pupil paid a touching and beautiful tribute to his memory.* 

He was licensed at Morristown, Dec. 16, 1812. On the 
same day he came to Newark with Mr. (afterward Dr.) Rich- 
ards; and in the evening preached his first sermon in the 
First Presbyterian church, from the text, Luke xii, 32: Fear 
not little flock, etc., etc. On the following Sabbath he preached 
at Elizabethtown, in the pulpit of his theological tutor, on 
the Character of a Christian. Text, Matt. xxvii,57: Who also 
himself was Jesus’ disciple. December, 26,1812, he preached 
in the Tabernacle, Ranstead’s Court, Philadelphia. And on 
several following Sundays in the church in Arch street, corner 
of Third. He next spent a Sabbath in Washington where 
he preached twice with great power; and then returned to 
his friends in North Carolina. June 10, 1813, he was ordained 
by the Presbytery of Philadelphia, as co-pastor with Dr. 
Janeway of the Second Church, in that city. In 1815 he 
accepted a call to the Fifth Church, in Philadelphia. Several 
years later a new edifice was erected for him, in Arch street. 
In 1828, he accepted a call to the Pine street church, Boston ; 
but in a few months was induced to return to his old people 
in Philadelphia. In 1833, he was called to the chair of 
Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Theology, in the Theological 
Seminary at Andover. On the 11th of November, 1835, he 
was installed Pastor of the new Mercer street Presbyterian 
Church, in this city. In March, 1848, he was inaugurated 
Professor of Sacred Rhetoric, Pastoral Theology, and Church 
Government, in the Union Theological Seminary, and con- 
tinued to fulfil the duties of that chair until his decease—a 
period of nearly twenty-three years. 

Such were some of the leading incidents and outward 
changes in the long life of Dr. Skinner. But how little they 





* See Dr. Sprague’s Memoirs of the McDowell’s, p. 222. 
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tell of the man himself, or of the work for God which he did 
in his day and generation! Whether regarded as a preacher 
of the gospel, as a theologian, or as a disciple of Jesus, he 
was alike admirable and preéminent. For almost three-score 
years he has been identified with the religious interests of 
the country—especially with the history and piety of the 
Presbyterian Church. His name has long been a household 
word among Christian people all over the land ; and hence- 
forth it will be embalmed with those of Miller, and Richards, 
and Alexander, and Beecher, and Albert Barnes, and others 
like them. He came upon the stage at a moment when the 
theological and ecclesiastical atmosphere foreboded strife and 
trouble ; and, when the storm burst, nobody took a manlier 
part, nobody was more faithful to his honest convictions, 
avowed them with greater boldness, or maintained them with 
more ability, than he. But I shall not dwell upon these 
things now. Dr. Skinner regarded it as a special favor of 
Providence, and one of his greatest felicities on earth, that 
he was permitted, during the closing hours of life, to breathe an 
atmosphere no longer embittered either by theological or eccle- 
siastical animosity and discord. One of the last things I saw 
him do was to grasp the hand of a friend, and exclaim : “ Yes, 
brother, I believe with you, that the odium theologicum is 
dying out!” From the first, he earnestly desired and prayed 
for the Reunion of the Presbyterian Church, both for its own 
sake, and as the harbinger of a larger and still more blessed 
union of all Christ’s disciples ; and when the momentous act 
was at length consummated, his joy was unbounded. Some 
present will remember how he poured out that joy in this 
very place, as at the request of the Moderator, although 
himself not a member of the General Assembly, he offered 
up thanks to Almighty God immediately after the unanimous 
vote in favor of Reunion. His whole soul was filled-with the 
spirit of our Lord's high-priestly prayer, that His followers 
might all be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and Iin Thee, 
that they also may be one in us; that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me. The 17th chapter of the Gospel of John 
seemed, indeed, to have become part of his spiritual life- 
blood. To hear him talk and pray about union with Christ, 
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and the union of Christ’s people in Him, was almost like 
reading, on one’s knees, that wonderful chapter. 

Of Dr. Skinner’s career and character as preacher and 
theologian, my brethren, who follow me, will speak. In the 
earlier and palmy days of his ministry, his power in the 
pulpit must have been extraordinary. He was little more 
than a stripling when he began to declare the way of salva- 
tion ; but even then some of the greatest preachers and di- 
vines of the age listened to him with delight, and bore wit- 
ness to his remarkable gifts. It is related, that on one occa- 
sion, he was to preach at Germantown ; and, upon entering 
the pulpit, saw among his auditors that prince of sacred 
orators, the renowned Dr. John M. Mason, who happened to 
be sojourning in the place. At first, he was filled with dis- 
may; but by a special effort of mind, threw himself upon the 
help of his Master, and was enabled to proceed in his dis- 
course with entire freedom. When the service was over, Dr. 
Mason came forward, seized him by the hand, and with tears 
in his eyes, said : “God bless you! And he will bless you!” 
The latter half of his course in Philadelphia, in the Arch 
street church, Dr. Skinner called “ the seed-time of his min- 
istry ;’ but every part of his ministry, in Philadelphia, in 
New England, and in New York, was a seed-time, out of which 
most precious harvests of souls have been gathered. 

Of his personal and Christian character it is difficult to 
speak in measured terms. Hewasa man of the rarest cour- 
tesy, grace, and sweetness of manners. He had a most win- 
ning smile, and when in his high and radiant moods, the 
charm of his presence and conversation was something in- 
describable. At such times his face was as it had been the 
face of an angel. Only two weeks ago to-night a large num- 
ber of his brethren saw him in such a mood at his own 
house ; and never will the hallowed scene, or the sweet hymn, 
“My Jesus, as Thou wilt,’ which he repeated to them at its 
close, be effaced from their memory ! 

I never knew a human being of whom it could be said with 
more truth: Behold an Israeliie indeed, in whom is no quile ! 
His artless simplicity was as uncommon as the vigor of his in- 
tellect, the beauty of his affections, and the sanctity of his life. 
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What he said of his venerated and faithful friend, Dr. James 
P. Wilson, applied, word for word, to himself: “ What a 
charm is there in gifts, when simplicity exercises them; and 
how venerable is simplicity when it invests illustrious gifts! 
Never have we seen the person in whom simplicity dwelt in 
a higher degree. Whether in his public ministrations, or in 
private life, this eminent man was unassuming as a little 
child, claiming no distinctions above the plainest individual, 
and appearing to be conscious of no superiority to him in 
any kind of excellence.” To this lovely trait was joined a 
humility equally remarkable. One of the church fathers, on 
being asked what is the first thing in religion? replied, 
humility—and what the second, replied, humility—and 
what the third, replied still, humility. It was so in an 
eminent degree with our departed friend. He loved to lie 
low—“ infinitely low,” as his favorite, President Edwards, ex- 
presses it, before God. He was very modest and humble 
in reference to his intellectual and theological gifts and 
attainments; while his sense of his own unworthiness, 
littleness, and imperfections as a minister and disciple 
of Jesus, was overpowering, and would have been intol- 
erable, had it not been relieved and swallowed up by 
impassioned love to his Saviour, and an immense faith in 
him. The depth and intensity of both sentiments were 
strikingly illustrated by an incident, which occurred only a 
few days before his last illness. He called at my house for 
the purpose of spiritual conference with a Christian friend. 
Before leaving he said: “I have brought something which I 
want to read to you,” intimating that it expressed exactly 
his own feeling. He then read, with infinite animation and 
emphasis, and with holy unction beaming in his eye and 
face, a letter of Rev. William Romaine, author of “ Life, 
Walk, and Triumph of Faith.” The letter is so striking, and 
throws such light upon the state of his own soul, that I give 
a large portion of it: ° 

“ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed 
you with so many blessings already, and who, having begun, will not cease to 


bless you in life and death, and forever more! Your letter of May 2d puts me 
in mind of his goodness, as I wish all things may. It rejoices my very heart 
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to see him displaying the glories of his grace far and wide. From London 
through Europe, from Europe to America, yea, as far as the sun travels, his 
fame is spread. And does he not deserve it? Oh, my friend, what have we 
to tell of but the loving-kindness of Jesus; and what to praise but his wonders 
in saving such as we are, and in saving so many of us? Blessings for ever on 
the Lamb! May we glorify him by resting on him for righteousness and 
strength, and by living wholly upon him for grace and glory. Then all goes 
well, when 

On all besides his precious blood, 

On all besides the Son of God, 

We trample boldly, and disclaim 

All other saviours but the Lamb. 

As to what you write about, I know not what to say. It is in the best hands. 
He knows what to do. Let him alone. Remember he is the head of the 
Church, and he will look after his own matters, and well too. At present, I 
see not my way clearly from London. Here my Master fixes me, and here I 
must stay till he calls me to some other place. When he would have me to 
move, he will let me know his will. Besides, what am I? What does it sig- 
nify where lam? A poor, dumb dog, the vilest, the basest of all the servants 
of my Lord. If you could see what is passing for any one hour in my heart, 
you would not think anything of me: you would only admire and extol the 
riches of Jesus’ love. Wonderful it is that he should send such an one to 
preach his gospel, and bless it, too, to many, many, souls (while every ser- 
mon covers me with shame and confusion)—Oh, this is wonderful, wonder- 
ful, eternally to be admired, grace! What can not he do? who can form a 
preacher out of such a dry, rotten stick, fit for nothing but the fire of hell? 
Glory, glory be to Him alone, and for ever and for ever more. All the tongues 
in heaven and in earth, men and angels, throughout eternity, can not praise 
him enough for what he has already done for my soul, and therefore I am con- 
tent to be a poor, broken, bankrupt debtor forever. Hereby I shall be enabled 
forever to exalt him, and to put the crown upon his head, and that is all I 
want. It will be heaven enough to join that blessed company, who are crying, 
‘ Worthy is the Lamb (but none else) to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing.’ ” 


Of many other things—of his devotional habits, and his 
marvellous gift in prayer—of his noble virtues as a Christian 
citizen and patriot—of his relations to his old church in Mercer 
street, to this bereaved Church of the Covenant, and to myself 
as his pastor in both, I would gladly speak; but time forbids 
that I should do so now. I hasten to the closing hours. 

The death of his old and greatly beloved friend, Mr. Barnes, 
made*a profound impression upon him ; and after his return 
from Philadelphia, I felt that he might slip away from us at 
any moment. His heart and his thoughts were, plainly, all 
above, where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God. Ina 
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letter to an old friend in Boston, dated January 24th, only a 
week before his departure, he writes: “ What a glorious 
death was that of Albert Barnes! It holds me wondering 
and praising God for his singular grace to that very remark- 
able man. Is it possible that such a death is to be mine? 
I wish to die, if God’s will be so, in mediis rebus; but to 
die in good health, and without pain! Is such a mercy in re- 
serve forme? Pray for me, my dear friend, that die, when, 
where, or how I may, I may glorify God in dying.” 

But, although suffering from a cold, he continued his lec- 
tures, as usual, until Wednesday of last week. On Thursday, 
a physician was called in; but it was not until Tuesday 
morning of this week, that his friends became seriously 
alarmed at his condition. His prostration was at that time 
very great. He lay dozing at intervals throughout the day, 
rarely speaking, save in reply to questions, and evidently 
disinclined to mental exertion of any sort. Toward evening 
he was much agitated and disturbed by an effort to take 
nourishment. An attempt was therefore made to divert his 
mind from painful thoughts by speaking of Christ. He in- 
stantly caught at the allusion, and though he had hitherto 
spoken little, and that with great difficulty, his whole soul 
roused itself, and he broke forth into the most wonderful ex- 
pressions of love to his Saviour, closing with the following 
stanzas from a hymn of Watts, which he repeated with 
such unction and energy of feeling, that at the time, the lan- 
guage was not recognized as verse, but was supposed to be 
his own. That it was the language of his inmost heart 
at that very moment, no one who had heard the tones, and 
seen the worn, yet ilumined face, could for an instant 
doubt : 

Lord, when I quit this earthly stage, 
Where shall I fly, but to Thy breast ? 


For I have sought no other home : 
For I have learned no other rest. 


I can not live contented here 
Without some glimpses of Thy face ; 
And heaven, without Thy presence there, 
Will be a dark and tiresome place. 
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When earthly cares engross the day, 

And hold my thoughts aside from Thee, 
The shining hours of cheerful light 

Are long and tedious years to me. 


And if no evening visit’s paid 
Between my Saviour and my soul, 

How dull the night! how sad the shade ! 
How mournfully the minutes roll ! 


This flesh of mine might learn as soon 
To live, yet part with all my blood ; 
To breathe, when vital air is gone, 
Or thrive and grow without my food. 


The strings that twine about my heart, 
Tortures and racks may tear them off ; 
But they can never, never part 
With their dear hold of Christ, my Love. 


My God! and can an humble child, 
Who loves Thee with a flame so high, 
Be ever from Thy face exiled, 
Without the pity of Thine eye? 


Impossible! For Thine own hands 
Have tied my heart so fast to Thee ; 
And in Thy book the promise stands, 
That where Thou art, Thy friends must be. 


His physicians saw him early on Wednesday morning, and , 
thought he might perhaps live through the day. But he sank 
rapidly, and his mind was more or less bewildered through 
his physical exhaustion. There was now and then a whis- 
pered word, “more faith,” “blessed Saviour,” “a poor sin- 
ner,” but most of what he said was unintelligible. At about 
a quarter before eleven, he said, with almost a smile, “TI feel 
a great deal better, and am going to get up.” Yielding to the 
solicitation to remain in bed, he lay quietly for a moment, 
then rose and sat upright for a single instant. A sudden 
pallor spread over his face, and he was tenderly replaced 
upon his pillow, where he drew his breath gently at intervals, 
but so gently that those who watched about him hardly knew 
at what moment the ardent soul took flight from the ex- 
hausted body. 
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And so he left us and entered into the joy of his Lord! But 
what a legacy is the memory of his saintly life and character ! 
“T thank God on every remembrance of him, as the holiest 
man I have ever known,” writes an old friend ; and many 
more of his old friends are ready to-day to bear the same 
witness. They, too, thank God on every remembrance of him, 
as the holiest man they have ever known. 





Art. VII.—THOLUCK’S JUBILEE. 

Tue celebration of the semi-centennial jubilee of Dr. Tho- 
luck, which took place at Halle, Dec. 2, 1870, was an event 
of rare interest. It is now more than fifty years since this 
eminent divine and scholar entered upon his academic career 
at the University of Berlin. Soon afterwards he was trans- 
ferred to Halle, at a time when Gesenius and Wegscheider 
ruled that seat of learning. He commenced there a revolu- 
tion in favor of evangelical theology, which after many strug- 
gles was completely triumphant. During this long period he 
has been prominent before the literary and religious world as a 
teacher and defender of revealed truth, as a fruitful author, 
as a learned expounder of Scriptures, as an eloquent preacher, 
and as a guide and friend of students, who flocked from all 
parts of the world to hear his lectures, and to enjoy his per- 
sonal intercourse. His life was “a life with the young, fruit- 
ful in blessings.” No public teacher of the age, not even 
the sainted Neander, surpasses him in self-denying devotion 
to students, and in magnetic power over their minds and 
hearts. He always loved, as he confesses, candidates more 
than ministers, and students more than candidates, because 
he was more interested in the process of growth than in the 
result of growth. He converses freely in ancient and modern 
languages; his learning is extensive and brilliant, his mind, 
though dwelling in a frail, sickly tabernacle, retains its 
youthful freshness and vivacity to his present age of more 
than three-score years and ten; but the crowning glory of 
his character and life, is his all-absorbing passion for Christ, 
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and his intense devotion to young men engaged in the study 
for the ministry. It is not easy to number those whom he 
led to the path of life and usefulness. Eternity alone will 
unfold the rich harvest which sprung from seeds scattered by 
his hand. When he first taught in Halle, the University was 
controlled by rationalism: he lived to see the reign of ration- 
alism pass away and succeeded by a faithful band of teach- 
ers, who adore Christ as the Son of God. 

Such a life of untiring zeal in the noblest of causes was 
well deserving of the testimony of gratitude which his pupils 
and friends, without his knowledge, prepared for him in 
December last. 

The festival passed off to the complete satisfaction of all 
his friends. The Senate of the University of Halle, with the 
Theological Faculty and chief officers of the Civil Magis- 
trate, the Students and the Clergy of the city, Deputies of 
the Universites of Lipzig, Jena, Gittingen, Tibingen, Breslau 
and Marburg, of the Oberkirchenrath of Prussia, and of seve- 
ral Provincial Consistories, as well as literary and benevolent 
societies, and a host of friends and former pupils, united in 
demonstrations of respect and gratitude. The theological 
students of Halle then serving in the German army before 
Paris, sent a congratulatory address; one of them, mortally 
wounded, had signed it with trembling hand. The King of 
Prussia, now Emperor of Germany, by a royal edict from 
Versailles, conferred on him the star of the Order of the Red 
Eagle, of the Second Class, and transmitted it through his 
Court Chaplain, Dr. Kégel, in the name of the Minister of 
Public Worship and Instruction. All schools of evangelical 
theology, all classes of society, contributed ‘to this festival, 
and gave it almost an ecumenical character ; it was the jubi- 
lee of an idea as well as a man, a victory of faith. 

The speech of Dr. Tholuck, on the eve of the festival, was 
quite characteristic. Its leading thought is: The end of life 
is to find and to love Christ; the love of Christ should be 
the all-absorbing passion of life. I shall give-the principal 
part from a translation of Mr. E. A. Lawrence, Jr. for the 
Independent (Jan. 5, 1871): 


‘‘T greet you, not as scholars, not as pupils, not as admirers, but as my 
friends —friends in Christ; yes, of many may I perhaps say children in 
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Christ, and truly with pain brought forth. So I will be free, and unbosom 
myself to you in a few familiar words, as 


‘Confessions from me, 
And wishes for you.’ 


In designating the character of my life-career, you are wont to say: ‘A 
life with the young, fruitful in blessing.’ Were I to dispute this, I should 
only detract from the glory of the Lord. But the blessing has been pe- 
culiar. It has not been simply the blessing of Apollos, which is given to 
many a one to foster, to cherish ; but also in the high degree that of Paul. 
Not only like Apollos, to water; but also like Paul, to plant, to breathe 
new life into the cold, starving, misguided life of the young. And this can 
be done only when the spirit of fire (Weuergeist) from God is there, as the 
bearer of the breath of God. Above all else, that for which, in reviewing 
the past, I thank the Lord with prayerful wonder, is the spirit of fire out 
of God’s own heart which has been given me, from the time when I first 
received the baptism of fire. 

The matter of this baptism is very simple. For, from my seventeenth 
year onward, to those with whom I have become acquainted 1 have put the 
question: ‘What is the end of man?’ For that it is knowledge 1 could 
not believe ; nor could I believe that it is even work (wirken), unless it is 
preceded by growth (werden). What is the true growth in man’s life? 
That became the vital question. And at that time God brought me into 
contact with an old man in whom Jesus Christ was formed, the hope of 
glory.* Then I learned what was the true growth in man’s life; and, once 
having that, I had the true work also. 

Thus my life received the watchword which it has ever since held fast. 
‘I have but one passion, and that is HE, and HE ALONE.’ The way in 
which, since that time, this passion has come more and more to possess 
my heart I must regard as verily a miracle. Every one who knew nothing 
of Christ I considered as a fortress which must be won in his name. This 
feeling came into my heart at the very beginning, before my years of teach- 
ing commenced. I was yet in my eighteenth year when the Lord gave me 
the first youthful soul. It was an artillery officer, and, yet more, a Jew by 
birth---a wild, ungainly creature, who had roamed about the world with- 
out object and without rest; yet, in a short time, he became such a Chris- 
tian as put me to the blush. 

And so this work has gone on—gone on by pen and by mouth; in Berlin 
and in Halle; at homeand abroad; in evil report and good report; always 
bruised in body, yet never crushed, like those about to die, and, behold, 
they live. Thus has it gone on in the Divine strength. And when 1 now 
look back on the times which lie behind me, on the hundreds and thousands 
of youthful hearts which I have seen bloom; when I realize that it has all 
been the fruit of an inner necessity, as the Apostle says: ‘ For, though I 
preach the Gospel, I have nothing to glory of, for the necessity is laid upon 
me; yea, woe is meif I preach not the Gospel!’ then I ask, Can he who 
looks over such a life, standing at its close, do other than say: ‘It is the 
Lord? This do I say, praising and blessing him who through so great 
want, weakness, and trouble, through so many struggles and conflicts, has 
brought me to this hour: ‘It és the Lord.’ 

But especially has it been the Lord among the youthful souls. , Yes, that 
is true which they report as my dictum: ‘ Rather with the licentiates than 





* An allusion to Baron von Kottwitz, a Moravian at Berlin, and a Chris- 
tian of rare purity and simplicity of character, who came nearer to St. 
John than any manlever saw. Tholuck has given a graphic picture of 
him, under the name of the Patriarch, in his well-known work: The Doc- 
trine of Sin, and the Redeemer, etc. 
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with the pastors; rather with the students than with the licentiates’ They 
call me truly,in distinction from a book-professor, ‘a student-professor, 
who has had his home among the students, and nowhere so much as there. 
Yes, in the germinating seeds in these souls have I found and do I find my 
pleasure—in the flower-buds as they unfold leaf by leaf, and the flower-bells 
as they spring out of them, with diverse fragrance and varying colors. To 
see this is a rich enjoyment, and he who has once found his delight in such 
a work, and whom God has permitted to become a professor—he knows no 
more of toil, but a fullness of joy. 

And thus have I passed my days; and up to this last moment my profes- 
sor-life has not been my toil, but my real delight. I have seen the secrets 
of oh! how many young men reveal themselves tome. I have seen them 
stray far, far away from that which is the true aim of life; and I have had 
the comfort that many, many such an one has become aware of it, and now 
finds his joy where I have found mine. 

Yet in the life of a student-professor unvarying enjoyment is not to be 
looked for. Ah! if it were so that at every word an echo would ring out 
of the awakened heart, that beneath each warm spiritual breath the green 
shoots would spring forth, and that in this process every giving were also 
a receiving, then, indeed, would it be happiness without alloy. 

But this is far from being always the case. Here, too, are the mute and 
dull and slow minds, unto which one may call again and again, and yet no 
sound ring back to him; where one may thrust in the spade at every point 
without meeting anything that clinks beneath him. And by such mindsit 
was my lot to be surrounded in those first years—when among the nine 
hundred theological students of Halle hardly any could be found about me 
except the small, the ungifted, the powerless, the witless; while, on the 
other side, in contrast with the ‘orthodox idiots,’ as they had to be called, 
stood the talented, the brilliant, and the ambitious.’ This was one of the 
most trying periods of my life, in which I learned the love that seeks and fol- 
lows. Oh, my beloved colleagues of to-day, to learn this love is for a 
teacher of students the hardest, but at the same time the sublimest task, 
according to the example of Him who came to seek that which was lost. 


A * a * * * * * * 


As I now look back, Iam able to say: Yes, I have done somewhat in 
this work, and have been permitted to enjoy something init. But just at 
this point speaks the monitor within, which tells one how much has been 
left undone that ought to have been done. And, if there should, perchance, 
be any here to-night who, out of the time long gone by, recall duties 
toward them which I have failed to discharge—of these I beg forgiveness, 
as they will ask forgiveness of those toward whom they have failed. 

And now, to you who still remember those old times, I have only to 
direct a word of desire. You know, my friends, that I have had to go 
through long, trying contests, through many evil reports, with a bruised, 
if not broken-down body, and often exhausted on the way, though always 
made strong again. You, too, are about to face times of struggle; but it is 
another battle from that which I have had to fight. It is one which might 
easily lead to despair. At that time I had to contend against a sinking, 
worn-out age, against a dying generation which had received its verdict 
from its own time. In such a battle one can fight valiantly and joyfully, 
not shrinking from blows and wounds, because he wins victories. 

You have now to contend against a bold, vigorous generation, against 
the spirit of an age (einen zeitgeist) which moves on like a ship under 
full sail. Many of you have already felt the breath of this so boldly on- 
striding time, and from this have become faint of heart. 

Now, my friends, what I first of all would say to you is this: Let us not 
lightly despise this generation; let us not hastily condemn it. Let us fully 
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recognize its might, and overcome it with the power which comes from 
God. Seldom does the spirit of any age contain only lies and dross; and 
surely this zeitgeist does not. We may well believe that our new-born 
country, after it has overcome its sworn, hereditary enemy in such a bitter 
struggle, will come forth with a susceptibility for that holiest of all pos- 
sessions, without which our united young Germany can not be blessed— 
I mean, the spirit of faith. Therefore, let us not despise this new age; let 
us not hastily cast it aside. But let us separate the dross and the metal— 
separate them by the purifying spirit of fire which lies in the watchword, 
‘I have but one passion, and that is He and only He.’ We do not always ask 
ourselves whether we can say, with Paul, ‘ The love of Christ constraineth 
us.’ We have not enough of this constraining impulse, for we have not 
enough of the spirit of fire (Heuergeist). 

Yet no one can conquer the world who has not already been conquered 
by Christ. Where, however, Christ is so the conquerer in a man that he is 
forced to cry out, ‘ I have but one passion, and that is He and only He,’ then 
he is able to overcome the world. And to do this does not require the 
spirit of a Paul. A St. John has also affirmed: ‘Greater is He that is in 
you than he that isin the world.’ To this Fewergeist, as bearer of the 
breath of God, must be added the other watchword also: ‘ Not simply 
preaching, not simply teaching; but a love which seeks and follows.’ 

To you who have long stood near me I say this at what is perhaps the 
close of my career. I have preached and taught during my life; and what 
I have done in this way is known to the world. But all this I value less 
than that I have been permitted, though in weakness and imperfection, to 
exercise that love which seeks and follows. This is a work of which the 
world knows little, but of which the Lord God knows much. And it is 
this love which seeks and follows that I now wishfor you. The great and 
the learned may, perhaps, value your words far less on this account; but 
do not, therefore, neglect the poor, the lowly, and the weak. That is the 
watchword of Jesus Christ: ‘ Have ye not read : out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings hast thou perfected praise.’ Rest assured that this labor on 
a small scale, this seeking and following the lost, will not be in vain; and 
that you, too, will some time be able to say: Yes, among the happiest 
fruits of my labors must I count that even among the lowly, the neglected, 
the despised, among the frivolous and worldly, by faithful seeking, and 
following, some have been won that will finally praise him whom we 
praise. 

Now, honored friends, I hasten to conclude. These are, probably, the 
last things which many of you will ever hear from my lips; and on the 
words of one about to leave us do we often dwell longest and most faithfully. 
Thus may you dwell upon these words. And when, in future years, your 
hair has grown gray, and you come to look back on a fifty years’ labor of 
glowing passion for Christ, of a love that seeks and follows, then you will 
recall these, my last words, as I, even to the close of life, shall remember 
with gratitude that it has been permitted me on this day to utter them.” 


We have no room for the speeches of the many distin- 
guished scholars, among whom were Drs. Hoffmann, Kigel, 
Kahnis, Schlottmann, Jacobi, Ahlfeld, Kistlin, Schmieder, 
Kramer and others, nor for the happy replies of Dr. Tholuck. 

This semi-centennial will not pass away with the venerable 
scholar for whom it was intended, but leave a permanent 
mark for good. Without his knowledge the Committee of 
Arrangements had quietly collected money among his friends 
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and pupils, for a fund to be presented to him on the occasion, 
and to be disposed of by him as he should deem best. This 
fund amounts now in all to 6,400 Prussian dollars, as I am 
informed by Prof. Kihler in a letter dated Halle, February 9, 
1871. Contributions were sent from all parts of Germany and 
Switzerland, and even from Aarhus, St. Petersburg, Florence, 
Madrid, Athens, and the bishop of Samos. 

Dr. Tholuck has concluded to devote the proceeds to the en- 
couragement of worthy and pious academic teachers of theo- 
logy—a very judicious disposition. The Private Lecturers 
(Privatdocenten) in Germany, as the academic teachers of the 
firstgrade are called, in distinction from Professors extraor- 
dinary and Professors ordinary, discharge all the duties of re- 
gular professors, but have no salary from the government, and 
must often wait years until they are advanced to a self-sup- 
porting position. 

It was very proper that the American friends and pupils 
of Tholuck should have a share in rearing this useful monu- 
ment to one who has always shown great kindness to Amer- 
ican students, and hospitably entertained them at his table. 
When I saw him last, in 1869, I found him surrounded by 
several students, a Scotch Presbyterian, a Canadian Meth- 
odist, and a medical student from Missouri who seemed to 
have no interest in theology, and no claim whatever on his 
attentions ; but Tholuck remarked that this gentleman, for- 
merly a rebel soldier, had been a Roman Catholic, and then 
an infidel, and was now in pursuit of religion, and therefore 
to him a very proper object of interest and sympathy. The 
American contributions could not be collected in time for the 
Tholuck festival, but they were duly forwarded and received 
a few weeks afterward. They were collected by three of his 
old friends and pupils from a limited number of clergymen of 
various denominations, and amount in all to four hundred and 
seventy (470) dollars. Prof. Kihler, the treasurer of the fund, 
in acknowledging the receipt, says: “The result of your collec- 
tion is as pleasing and encouraging as it is rich, and the Ameri- 
ican friends are in no way behind those inGermany. Accept, 
in the name of the Committee, my most hearty thanks for the 
trouble you have so cheerfully and successfully assumed.” 
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Dr. Tholuck seems to have been particularly touched by 
this expression of sympathy from across the ocean. In jus- 
tice to the donors I give a few extracts from two letters re- 
cently received. 


‘* HALLE, Jan. 5, 1871.—My Dear Friend: The charitable project of my 
dear former amanuenses to surprise me at my festival of honor with a do- 
nation, which they succeeded in concealing from me to the Jast, has now 
become manifest to me, and I learned, after your contributions arrived to- 
day, as well as your greeting of love a few days ago, how devotedly you 
have labored for this object. From my heart I thank you for this cotper- 
ation in the joy of my old age, as also to my dear friends Prentiss and 
Smith. Although I am always suffering, there is some prospect that 1 may 
yet have sufficient strength to labor for some time, and to make many hap- 
py by the fruits of this charity. As soon as you think that the American 
collection is finished, I shall express myself in a public document. It was 
truly a worthy and blessed festival, to see so many hundreds of friends of 
bygone days gathered together. and to hear words which elicited tears 
even from such a cool philosopher as Prof. ——, and to receive hundreds 
of letters from distant countries—England, America, Madrid, Athens and 
Smyrna! And yet it was all but the natural expression of that inner di- 
vine avayxn of which Paul speakg 1 Cor. ix. 16; and nothing is left but 
to exclaim: It is the Lord. Prof. Kihler will shortly prepare a pamphlet 
on the celebration and send you acopy. . . My good wife also, to whom 
the festival was of course very gratifying, unites in sincere thanks for your 
cotperation.” 

Feb. 1871.—‘‘I herewith fulfill my promise to send you the pamphlet on 
the Jubilee immediately upon its appearance.”* The more so as I thereby 
discharge the duty to thank you from my whole heart for your efforts in 
securing contributions from my friends in America. I purpose to devote 
the fund mainly to the support of future teachers of theology, if the Lord 
will graciously call able and pious youths to the academic field of labor. 
The prospects of the political future of our fatherland appear, after this 
war, bright and grand indeed; yet, as to the Church, I apprehend for the 
present the effect of national pride and the growth of the negative spirit. 
With the anxious heart of a father I watch over three promising youths, 
who think of devoting themselves to the academic chair. Present my 
most affectionate greetings to Smith and Prentiss, and accept the cordial 
regards from my wife.” 


If any of the friends and pupils of Dr. Tholuck, who have 
not yet done so, may wish to contribute a stone to this living 
monument of gratitude to a great and good man, they may 
send their donations directly to Prof. Kihler, Halle, Prussia. 

8. 





* No copy has been received as yet. 
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Art. VIIL—HUXLEY’S WRITINGS.* 
By D. R. Goopwin, D.D., Prof. in Episcopal Theo. Seminary, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE modern Physiologist takes up Paley’s watch, examines 
the structure and the movements, observes that all is nicely 
adjusted to the actual result of marking the progress of time 
in precise accordance with the diurnal motion of the earth ; 
but in neither of these regulated movements, nor in their ex- 
act correspondence, does he recognize any proof of intelligence 
acting with design and purposely adapting means to ends. 
Not thus is the mechanism, either of the watch or of the 
world, to be accounted for at all. In his view, final causes 
can account for no facts, and gxplain no phenomena. They 
are mere will-o’-the-wisps, leading darkling theologians and 
dreaming metaphysicians into the sloughs and quagmires of 
superstition and illusion. Final causes can produce nothing, 
and therefore lie entirely out of the line of scientific investi- 
gation. In the watch, for example, all the movements are 
the proper result of mere natural and mechanical forces ; all 
the structure is the result of the same forces, including the 
muscular contractility and nervous excitability of the human 
frame ; all the arrangements and adjustments are the results 
of the same, including acts of volition and consciousness, so- 
called; which are themselves only the transformed results of 
the correlation of forces in the brain, the exact equivalents of 
purely material energies, the expression of ultimate molecu- 
lar motions. In short, the man that made the watch was 
himself a mere machine, the natural development of material 
protoplasm, and subject in all respects like any other matter 
to the universal law of the correlation of forces. What are 
called his intelligence and his will, are either a mere illusion, 
a hallucination, or only an expression for certain peculiar 
material qualities, for certain peculiar modes of motion 
among material particles. Those qualities, those modes of 
motion, and not purpose or design, which are merely un- 
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meaning or illusory words, must account for all. By those, 
and those only, can the structure and adjustments of the 
watch, or of anything else, be explained. Paley was there- 
fore wrong both in his premises and in his conclusion. Nei- 
ther in the works of art, nor in the works of nature, are we 
to recognize the causative agency of a designing mind, but 
only blind physical forces. Thus human and divine intelli- 
gence and freedom, disappear from the scene together ; for 
in mind, and in mind alone, is the irrefragable proof of Deity. 

We propose to analyze this scheme of rationalistic mate- 
rialism somewhat at large. 

That thing or object which properly moves the will never 
has any present existence. The man upon the rack is not 
impelled to utter his confession by the torture or the pain, 
but by the anticipated relief. If the relief were not pro- 
mised or hoped for, the pain might be carried to any point, 
however excruciating or intolerable, without the slightest ten- 
dency to extort the confession. It is not the desires that 
move the will, but their prospective gratification ; the stronger 
the desires the greater the anticipated pleasure of their grat- 
ification ; but that gratification does not exist till after the 
will has acted. One might ever so earnestly desire to fly, or 
to know the structure of the language of the inhabitants of 
Jupiter, yet his will would not be moved to action so long as 
there were no hope, no apprehended means or possibility, of 
attaining the wish. It is neither wealth, nor the desire of 
wealth, it is neither the bribe, nor the cupidity, that moves 
the will to act, but the prospective attainment and enjoyment 
of the object desired. An act that follows immediately upon 
appetite, without the intervention of the prospective idea of 
gratification, is an instinctive and not a voluntary act. Nor, 
on the other hand, is it the mere intellectual act of concep- 
tion, or of anticipation, or of expectation, that moves the 
will, but it is the character of that which is anticipated or 
expected, whether it be moral good or physical good. It is 
true the motive will be stronger in proportion as the attain- 
ment of a given end is anticipated with greater assurance ; 
for the anticipation is the means by which the object is 
brought into contact with the will ; and the nearer and more 
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fully it is thus brought into contact the greater will be its 
motive power. It may be merely imagined, it may be falsely 
imagined, groundlessly anticipated, and yet may move the 
will; but this only shows the more clearly that what moves 
the will has no present existence, for in this case it has no 
real existence at all, either past, present or future; it exists 
only ideally. In short, so far as the volition is caused by any 
thing besides the will itself, it is caused by its own potential 
effect. The motive is the end which it is itself to accom- 
plish. 

Hence the will is free. It acts, indeed, and must, as ra- 
tional will, act in view of motives, i. e., according to its own 
laws of action; and therefore its action can be predicted 
under certain conditions and in a general way. But it does 
not thus come into the series of physical cause and effect. 
Its causes are final causes, they lie in the future, they are 
ideal, non-existent ; and that which does not yet exist can 
put forth no efficiency, can evolve no force, can exercise no 
compulsion. 

But, if anything exists, intelligent acts of will exist, for we 
are immediately and constantly conscious of them. And, 
moreover, we are sure that they produce effects, if anything 
produces effects ; for if we never knew them to produce ef- 
fects, we should not expect to accomplish anything by them, 
we should cease to put them forth. Intelligent acts of will 
are among the known, and the best known, efficient causes of 
the phenomena of our daily experience and observation. But 
they themselves can not be rationally accounted for without 
final causes. Final causes, therefore, are among the means 
of accounting for a large part of the phenomena with which 
we are conversant. 

If, then, there be an intelligent Author and Governor of the 
universe, a personal God, with rational will and moral attri- 
butes, how can it be pronounced absurd that anything, as the 
origin of life, or of distinct species, or of the human intellect, 
should be ascribed to his will as its proper cause ; or that 
any arrangement or conformity of organization, as in the 
structure of the eye or the ear, should be ascribed to his de- 
signing wisdom ? How can it be reasonably assumed that his 
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agency is no vera causa, but, in all scientific thought and 
theory and inquiry, is to be absolutely excluded from consid- 
eration? Is it not clear that such assumptions, by whom- 
soever made, involve or imply nothing less than Atheism or 
Pantheism? We do not say that those who make them are 
Atheists or Pantheists; we may not know, they themselves 
may not know, what they mean by such assumptions. We 
only say that to assume that a personal God, a divine will, is 
no vera causa in the universe, is essentially and logically 
atheistic or at least pantheistic. And there is no escape from 
the conclusion by talking about anthropomorphism. If per- 
sonality and intelligent will in the Deity are anthropomor- 
phic, then all theism is necessarily anthropomorphic, and the 
rejection of anthropomorphism is Pantheism. 

Of course we do not deny the rightfulness or propriety of 
separate and subordinate departments of thought and inves- 
tigation, of art and science. The political economist, the 
physicist, the mathematician, the geologist, the naturalist, 
the chemist, may and ought to pursue their investigations 
without explaining every step or any step, as far as their 
steps can go, by an immediate appeal to the will of the Deity. 
That will expresses rather the final limit or original datum of 
all their processes. Their business is to trace out the net- 
work of necessary relations, and of physical and efficient 
causes as far as they can; and the farther they can actually 
trace it the better ; every step in their progress is a real en- 
largement of human knowledge. We hail such progress 
with exulting satisfaction. Every new fact, every new dis- 
covery, every new relation ascertained, every systematic im- 
provement, we accept with sincere thankfulness. But the 
assumption, or the claim of any speculative theorist, that he 
has explained, or has shown, the probability that man will 
one day be able to explain the whole mystery of the universe, 
without admitting or leaving room anywhere for the agency 
or intervention of the Divine will and intelligence as a real 
cause, is simply quackery and not science. Panaceas and 
Pantheisms may go together. 

Let the problem be to explain and account for the structure 
and working of the machinery of a steam mill. A man might 
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simply say, it is the work of some skillful engineer, who, some- 
how or other, has made and fitted all the parts as he pleased ; 
and so might decline and repudiate all further explanation as 
tending to derogate from the wonderful wisdom and mighty 
intelligence of the constructor. He is satisfied with observ- 
ing the amazing effects produced by the machinery, and in 
them finds reason enough to admire the skill of its maker. 
Another, of a more scientific turn, might suggest that the very 
best way to reach a full appreciation of that skill is to analyze 
and understand the structure and working of the machine ; 
and he might plant himself at the driving-wheel, and show 
how, if that revolve, certain bands or chains will continue to 
move round, certain other wheels will revolve, from them 
others, and so on, until it will be clear that the effect would 
be produced and the work would be done. All that remains, 
then, in order to comprehend the machinery, is to determine 
the conditions upon which the driving-wheel will revolve. 
Now this will revolve if a certain rod attached to its crank 
moves backward and forward ; and this rod will move back- 
ward and forward if a certain piston-rod, with which it is con- 
nected, moves backward and forward; and this last will so 
move if a sufficient force can be applied within the piston- 
barrel, first on one side of the piston and then on the other. 
But if, when the piston is near one end of the barrel, steam 
of a high temperature be introduced at that end, the piston 
will be driven to the other end; and if the steam be then 
withdrawn or suffered to escape at that end, and more steam 
be introduced at the other end, the piston will be driven back ; 
and so it may be driven alternately from end to end. More- 
over it may be shown how, provided there is a sufficient res- 
ervoir of steam, the machine will open and shut the cocks to 
let it in and let it escape, and stop it off at the proper inter- 
vals. So that now it would only remain to show how we 
could have a constant supply of steam. But this,we could 
always have if a certain quantity of water were kept in a 
boiler, and a certain amount of heat applied to generate the 
steam and keep it at a certain temperature ; and it could be 
shown how the machine might itself regulate the introduc- 
tion of the water at the proper rate. It finally remains only 
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for the fireman to furnish the fuel, and regulate the heat of 
the furnace, and the whole grand and varied effect is ac- 
counted for. But the machinery might be supposed to sup- 
ply its own fuel and regulate its own heat, and so dispense 
with the service of the fireman; and thus every movement 
and every effect would be fully accounted for and explained 
by purely mechanical and chemical causes, by the interac- 
tion and correlation of known physical forces. Such ma- 
chinery might also of itself produce and throw off extremely 
complicated and curiously adjusted and usefully adapted 
tools or works of art, or other delicately finished fabrics, all 
whose structure and adjustments and other adaptations would 
be accounted for by causes existing in the machine itself, and 
in the material employed. 

So a certain speculation, calling itself scientific, may tell 
us. But is it really so? Is there not another cause of the 
observed phenomena, more interesting and more important 
than all those which have been indicated? Is not the intel- 
ligent personal will of the designer, inventor or constructor 
of the machine necessary to account for the arrangements 
and adaptations of all the various parts, with a view to the 
combined effect of the whole? And this intelligent will, it 
must be remembered, is not a mere metaphysical entity, or a 
mere ideal or contemplative act of the mind ; but is a real 
efficient cause, itself determined by final causes, but produc- 
ing and determining real effects, in truth controlling and 
wielding all the other causes and forces involved in the case. 
This we happen to know, in regard to this machine, as a mat- 
ter of fact, and physical science can boast no higher knowl- 
edge. We know it, too, upon the evidence, partly of con- 
sciousness, and partly ot observation, and physical science 
can claim no evidence more conclusive. 

Now, if the biologist, or any scientist, can resolve intelligent 
will itself into mere material motions and molecular arrange- 
ments, forces, and functions ; if mind is but a mode and evo- 
lution of matter ; if thoughts, and sentiments, and judgments, 
and volitions, can be shown to be secreted by the brain, as 
bile is secreted by the liver, and urine by the kidneys ; if life 
if consciousness, if the moral faculty itself, can be shown to 
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be qualities of certain forms of matter, just like hardness, 
elasticity, gravity, or magnetism ; then, and not till then, may 
the Atheist and Pantheist draw his ultimate conclusion. The 
attempt to show this has been made ; it has been often made 
and failed; has it at length succeeded? It is remarkable 
that the claim of the establishment of the premises for the 
materialistic, or even the skeptical conclusion, takes the form, 
for the most part, of a confident assumption and assurance 
that they will eventually be established, not that they actually 
have been ; and this naive confidence is the more remarkable 
when coming from one who utterly proscribes faith in any- 
thing beyond ascertained and verified facts, and whose ac- 
knowledged ultimate goal is to be a Pyrrhonic suspense be- 
tween absolute materialism and absolute idealism. 


“ Assuredly,” says Mr. Huxley (p. 214), “ the time will come when the maze 
of the world’s past history will be securely threaded by the clue furnished by 
the materialist. ... He must bea half-hearted philosopher who, . . . having 
watched the gigantic strides of the biological sciences during the last twenty 
years, doubts that science will sooner or later make this further step, so as to 
become possessed of the law of evolution, of organic forms, of the unvarying 
order of that great chain of causes and effects, of which all organic forms, 
ancient and modern, are the links.” 

“Science will one day show us (p. 262) how this law [of heredity] is a 
necessary consequence of the more general laws which govern matter. ... We 
know that the phenomena of vitality are not something apart from other 
physical phenomena, but one with them; and matter and form are the two 
names of the one artist who fashions the living as well as the lifeless. But 
living bodies may be regarded as nothing but extremely complex bundles of 
forces held in a mass of matter, as the complex forces of the magnet are held 
in the steel by its coercive force.” 

“In physiological language (p. 122) all the multifarious and complicated 
activities of man are comprehensible under these categories. Either they are 
immediately directed towards the maintenance and development of the body, or 
they effect transitory changes in the relative positions of parts of the body, or 
they tend toward the continuance of the species. Even those manifestations of 
intellect, of feeling, and of will, which we rightly name the higher faculties, 
are not excluded from this classification, inasmuch as to every one but the sub- 
ject of them, they are known only as transitory changes in the relative posi- 
tions of parts of the body. ... The lowest plant, or animalcule, feeds, grows, 
and reproduces its kind. In addition, all animals manifest those transitory 
changes of form, which we class under irritability and contractility; and it is 
more than probable, that when the vegetable world is thoroughly explored, we 
shall find all plants in possession of the same powers at one time or other of 
their existence.” 


Let us follow the biologist in his lucubrations. Proceed- 
ing from the steam-engine to its designer or constructor, the 
first step, in tracing back the chain of physical or efficient 
causes, is to pass to certain movements of the hand, eye, etc., 
of the engineer. These being given, with the materials and 
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the tools, (and we need not at present trouble ourselves with 
the origin or structure of these last, for they will be involved 
in the result of the general argument,) the structure and all 
the arrangements of the engine are accounted for. But the 
movements of the hand and eye are all determined by the 
contraction of certain muscles; and the contraction of these 
muscles is determined by a nervous influence propagated (or 
a eged to be propagated) from the brain. Though here it 
may be observed that this propagation of the nervous influ- 
ence, or fluid, or motion, or force, or of the animal spirits, 
has never been seen from without, or felt from within, or in 
any way verified as a vera causa ; nor has it been shown that 
the brain and nerves, in their healthy relation, are anything 
more than the indispensable, but in themselves passive, or- 
ganic condition of the action of another and independent 
cause. But let us waive all this, and grant that the nervous en- 
ergy which contracts the muscles proceeds from the brain as 
its proper physical cause. So far, very well; but unless our 
biologist can get farther than this, very little that is new or 
of consequence in the argument has been accomplished; for it 
would have been freely admitted, more than twenty years 
ago, that the bodily organism is a machine, to all intents and 
purposes, as truly as the steam engine. But now what of 
the brain itself? To say that thought, that consciousness, 
that volition, are functions of the brain, helps no more than 
to say, in general, what, at the outset, might have been said 
with equal plausibility, that they are functions of the physi- 
cal organism. We have no new evidence, no new light. All 
that has been done is to trace the action up to a central 
organ, to trace all the movements of the machine up to the 
driving wheel. The question is, what moves this? and that 
question is not answered by saying that it moves itself; for 
if so we should have needed no further explanation of the 
movement of the driving-wheel of the steam engine, To say 
that the brain secretes thought or volition is to use words 
without any meaning; for to secrete is to separate a certain 
kind of material particles from others ; and surely thought is 
not any kind of material particles : at all events it has not been 
verified as such; and if secrete is used figuratively, the ques- 
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tion is not to be solved by a figure of speech. To say, in the 
gross, that the brain thinks and wills and is conscious, is still 
worse ; for, on the one hand, no analysis or anatomy of the 
brain has ever detected in it thought, or consciousness, or 
will, or any plan of a steam-engine or of a watch, either fully 
formed or in the process of formation; and, on the other 
hand, no inward experience has detected them in the brain, 
for we are not so much as conscious of the existence of a 
healthy brain. Besides, if the brain is the very subject of 
consciousness, how shall we account for the absolute unity 
of consciousness? In simultaneous acts of seeing, hearing, 
speaking, loving, desiring, imagining, comparing, judging, 
how much of the brain says “I’’? 

The truth is, material or organic analysis does not approx- 
imate the essence or the origin of thought ; and though our 
microscopes were a million times more powerful than they 
are, and we were to divide and sub-divide the particles of the 
brain beyond any assignable limit, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that we should be able to identify any infinitesimal 
atom which might thus be reached, or any of its motions, 
with thought or consciousness. The biologist who confidently 
expects one day thus to detect them, in puris naturalibus, in 
some ultimate protoplastic material, need not jeer at the faith 
of the Christian, or even at the credulity of the child. Chris- 
tian faith may be blind, and common-sense may be vulgar, 
but the Christian believer, and the man of common-sense, 
will wait with perfect tranquility while the biologist perfects 
his microscopes, refines his analyses, and pursues his Quixotic 
search. 

But we are triumphantly told that another approach to the 
citadel has been found at last, which dispenses with anatomy, 
chemistry, microscopes, and all: it is the application of the 
newly-discovered law of the correlation of forces. The me- 
chanical solution is abandoned ; the mystery is to be forced 
open or unlocked by a dynamical key. To the primary ques- 
tion, what is force ? we usually have for answer as much as 
to say, force is force, or force is fact, or force is the self-vary- 
ing physical basis of all phenomena—all which throws very 
little light upon the subject. And, then, what is correlation ? 
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Is it equivalence or identification? If the former, by what 
standard or common measure is the equivalence estimated or 
determined ? If the latter, if the correlation of forces means 
that all are but different forms and modifications, or manifes- 
tations and expressions, of one and the same fundamental 
force, then the term correlation is very ill-chosen, and the 
term force would come to stand for the one absolute being, 
the essence and substratum of all phenomena, in short, for 
God as pantheistically conceived. Undoubtedly a variety of 
exceedingly interesting phenomena have been grouped under 
the designation of the correlation of forces, and it expresses 
one of the most beautiful and far-reaching generalizations of 
modern science. But the use of such a phrase or formula to 
explain the genesis and evolution of organic things, all the 
mysteries of being, life and intelligence, and particularly to 
break down the distinction between matter and mind; and 
that, by a school which treats with habitual scorn the un- 
meaning logomachies of the metaphysicians, and which will 
know nothing of cause and effect, beyond invariable antece- 
dence and consequence—is a rather strange and somewhat 
amusing phenomenon. 

But let that pass. Let us see how the magical formula 
is to unlock the mystery of life, of mental energies and ac- 
tivities. Every thought, emotion or volition, every act of 
consciousness, it is said, is correlated to, is the equivalent or 
expression or modified form of, a certain amount of cerebral 
matter or of nerve force, which it uses up or expends; and 
this matter or force is in like manner correlated to a certain 
amount of blood; and this, again, through the processes of 
secretion, nutrition and digestion, is correlated to the force 
contained in the food that has been consumed and the air 
that has been breathed. So that all the activities of the mind 
are but correlations or transformations or modifications of 
food and air ; just as all the movements and products of the 
steam-engine are but transformations of the heat-force’evoked 
from the anthracite, these transformations being effected 
through the medium of the expansive power of steam and 
the mechanical contrivances of the engine. 

Now all these correlations, as far as regards the external 
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dependence and internal working of the bodily organism it- 
self, may be freely admitted. That the mind, in all its activ- 
ities, uses the bodily organism in some sense and in some de- 
gree, and, in using it, employs and consumes its forces, may 
be admitted. That the mind, if there be a mind, and what- 
ever it be, is connected in some way with the body, in short, 
that there is a mutual interaction, a correlation, if you please, 
of mind and body, is nothing new; and if it follows from 
this that there is no mind, or that the mind is nothing but 
matter or material force, it followed more than twenty years 
ago; and the magical phrase, “ correlation of force,” has ac- 
complished no new transformation. It leaves the whole ques- 
tion of mind and matter just where it was before. Assuming 
the non-existence or the materiality of mind, it merely for- 
mulates the explanation which would then be given of the in- 
tellectual phenomena ; and, on that assumption, it is perhaps 
as plausible an explanation as could be given. But it neither 
proves that the faculties of the mind are mere qualities of 
matter or forms of material force, nor renders that conclusion 
one jot more plausible than it was before. If the bare fact 
of the connection and interaction of soul and body prove 
that conclusion now, they have always proved it—proved it 
with the same evidence to that common reason and common 
sense of mankind to which, after all, the evidence must now 
be adressed, and at whose bar the question must now be ad- 
judicated. Are we then prepared to believe, at the dictation 
of modern biology, and without any further evidence than 
that which we and our forefathers have had before us for 
many if not for all generations, that our love and gratitude, 
and all our highest and holiest affections, all our apprehen- 
sions and judgments of the true, the beautiful and the good, 
all our conscience of right and wrong, all our conceptions of 
absolute and abstract truth, all our ideas running out into 
the infinite, the consciousness of our own activities and ex- 
istence and essential unity, the in-felt and self-witnessed au- 
tonomy of our rational volitions—in short, all our intellectual 
and moral and religious faculties and being, all the eloquence, 
poetry, patriotism and piety of the human soul, the very con- 
sciousness of our personality and of our elevation above sen- 
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sualism and animalism, nay, our very physiological science 
itself—are but highly-finished products, manufactured out of 
food and air, are but qualities and attributes of some ma- 
terial particles or forces contained in those substances, are 
but peculiar and curious combinations of oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen and carbon, or of forces inhering in and resulting 
from such combinations, with a little electricity, perhaps, 
thrown in to enliven, to spice and season the whole? Having 
and demanding no proof at all except what lies in the mighty, 
mysterious phrase, “correlation of force,” accepting without 
question the prophetic guess, and following without hesita- 
tion the magical guidance of this witch-hazel wand, are we 
prepared to believe that all those acts and experiences of our 
mental personal consciousness are mere exhalations and dis- 
tillations of certain material molecules and forces of the brain, 
furnished to it from bread and potatoes, through the diges- 
tion of the stomach, the secretion of the lacteals, the aera- 
tion of the lungs, and the elaboration of the nervous fluids 
and tissues; all of which organisms have themselves been 
built up out of and by forces residing in the same sort of 
material ? 

Let us try the application of this beautiful theory. I see 
by means of the organ of sight, and could not see without it, 
yet it is neither the eye, nor the optic nerve, nor the neigh- 
boring lobe of the brain that sees:—ZJ see. I hear by means of 
the organ of hearing, yet it is neither the ear nor the audi- 
tory nerve, nor the side of the brain that hears:—J hear. The 
same “I” sees, hears, tastes, smells, and touches, and all at 
the same time it may be; and if this “I” is some part of the 
brain, what part is it? Where and what is this centre of being 
and of force, which, in its action through the organism, cor- 
responds to and expresses, employs and expends, the nervous 
force and other physical energies? Again, I will to lift a 
weight, say of 50 pounds. Now, in the first place, we will 
admit that the muscular force exerted will stand in exact cor- 
relation to the weight lifted, the nervous force expended may 
be related in the same manner, if you will, to the muscular 
force, the brain may be exhausted of as much force as the 
nerves expend, and the organism will be liable to be wearied 
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by such efforts, losing both weight and power, and will need 
recuperation from food, etc. But has it been ascertained or 
rendered more probable than before, that the mental energy, 
the act of volition, was a force mathematically or physically 
proportioned and equal tothe organic and mechanical forces 
exerted and to the weight of 50 pounds raised? so that it 
would require precisely twice as great an effort of will, con- 
sidered in itself and in the consciousness, to raise 50 pounds, 
as would be required to raise 25 pounds? If a force of will has 
been expended precisely equal to the gravity of 50 pounds, 
must the exhausted will as well as the organism be recuperated 
from the food, and thus the expended force be restored twice 
over? for undoubtedly the food is made to repair the losses 
of the nervous and muscular system, without passing through 
and restoring the will on its way to reach them. The will, it 
is true, may be exerted in appropriating this very food which 
is to recuperate the organism ; but this only complicates the 
matter irretrievably, for if the recuperating force of the food 
is precisely correlated to the 50 pounds, and the force of the 
will expended again in appropriating the food is precisely 
correlated to the force in the food, the will, instead of being 
recuperated, will be like a candle burning out at both ends. 
But, in the second place, even granting that the force of the will 
is correlated to and elaborated from the constituent elements of 
the food and the forces residing in them, just as are the tissues 
of the bodily organism, and is in the same manner recup- 
erated from them, the question returns, “ What is it that de- 
termines this force to definite action? What is it that sets 
it in motion? And the recurrence of this question shows 
that our magician, with his wand of the correlation of forces, 
has as yet made no progress in the solution of the problem; 
for the proper act of volition itself still remains to be ac- 
counted for. But if an equivalent and correlated force must 
be furnished to determine and move the will, then, in order 
to raise 50 pounds, a force correlated and equivalent to the 
gravity of 50 pounds must be furnished, at least, three times 
over; for the food must furnish such a force, first to the ner- 
vous and muscular organism, and then to the will itself, 
and thirdly, something besides the food and all its manu- 
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factured products must furnish an equal determining energy 
to set the whole in motion. And if this comes from without 
in the form of correlated physical force, then is will dispensed 
with altogether ; for what was called force of will determines 
nothing at all, any more than force of muscle ; indeed, be- 
comes a useless term in the series, and man is left a mere 
machine, played upon by external forces, with no more free- 
dom than belongs to the harp of Molus. 

Now, if the biologist has actually traced back his anato- 
mical or chemical researches, or his series of physical causes 
and correlations of material force, until he has detected as an 
object of external observation the very formation, and move- 
ment, and immediate presence of thought—-so as fairly to pin 
his insect—the very act and internal impulse of volition, 
either prisating in photoplasm, or distilling from brain, or 
flashing along the nerves; or if he has discovered and ex- 
hibited how the elemental forces of food and air, the combi- 
nations of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, and a little 
phosphorus, immediately produce all the effects of mental 
action, without the intervention of thought or will, it is 
well; we submit ; our only refuge is absolute skepticism, our 
whole being is shown to be an utter and remediless contra- 
diction. But, in fact, he has accomplished no such thing ; 
nor is there the slightest probability or approximation to a 
probability that he will ever accomplish any such thing. The 
physiologist finds no mind, not because there is no mind, but 
because he is on a track which, in the nature of things, can 
never reach it. He is moving in an asymptote, and can never 
touch the curve he seeks. We should never know of the 
existence of thought or will but by our own inward conscious- 
ness. Whatever we can know of them, of their nature, and, 
for the most part, of the laws of their action, we must learn 
in the same way. In this way, we have learned of their ex- 
istence, and much of their nature and laws. We know that 
we think, and reason, and plan; we know that we will, and 
act, and produce external effects ; we know that our wills act 
in view of some proposed good, whether moral or physical, 
to be attained or accomplished ; we know that such conceived 
moral good, or physical enjoyment, can not exist as an ele- 
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mental force in bread or air, and come to act upon our wills 
in the way of physical causation; for the simple reason 
that it does not exist at all, except in the thought and antici- 
pation of the mind. If it be alleged that the real motive is 
this present thought itself, and that this acts upon the will 
as an efficient cause, i.e., by virtue of the correlation of 
forces: we simply ask whether, then, the bare thought or 
anticipation of a great good involves in itself a greater ma- 
terial force, or requires for its own evolution the use and ex- 
penditure of a greater quantity of cerebral molecules, and 
thus produces more exhaustion in the organism, than the bare 
thought of alessgood? Whether the material force required 
for the evolution of thought is proportioned to the magnitude 
or distance of its object? Whether to transfer the thoughts 
from the earth to the moon, produces 240 times greater 
physical exhaustion than to transfer them from Moscow to 
Constantinople? and infinitely greater to think of a sun 
than of an atom? Whether St. Paul suffered more physical 
exhaustion from the thought of saving a thousand souls by 
preaching at Corinth, than he would have suffered from the 
thought of saving one? Whether the sick man, when he takes 
the medicine proposed for his recovery, is physically exhausted 
and wearied by the bare thought of the good thus to be at- 
tained, and that in proportion as the good anticipated is greater? 
In short, whether experience or observation shows that the 
bare thought or apprehension of a strong motive exhausts 
more physical force than that of a weak motive? And, even 
if all this could be shown, still thought would be thought, 
revealed in consciousness and known by consciousness only ; 
thought would remain just what it is, unapproachable and 
inexplicable by external observation. The motive, and the 
thought of it, would still remain distinct from each other in 
the consciousness; and neither would be apprehended as 
exerting physical force upon the will ;—though, even if they 
were so considered, it would not help the cause ; for thus we 
should simply have the force of the will pitted against the 
force of the motive, as an obstacle to be overcome. Intelli- 
gent acts of the will as consciously connected with and de- 
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pending upon final causes, would still remain indisputable 
facts of experience ; and would still hold their places among 
the true causes of known events. Indeed, they would still 
give us the best insight which we can in any way get into 
the nature and origin of force itself. An autonomous will is 
a much more plausible explanation of human activities than 
an automatic machine or a well-strung harp. As long as 
man’s intelligent consciousness remains it will always con- 
tinue more probable that all physical things, forces and 
movements, are the products of creative intelligence, the re- 
sults of will force, than that intelligence and will themselves 
are but transformations and correlations of physical forces 
acting fortuitously or automatically in the infinite flux and 
reflux of things. While human consciousness remains we 
may be assured that materialism, with all its boasting and its 
menaces, will never achieve the victory which it so confident- 
ly anticipates. And until materialism and fatalism are estab- 
lished in relation to man, atheism or pantheism can never be 
established in relation to the universe. If mere physical 
causes will explain the works of nature without final causes 
ora designing mind, physical causes will also explain the 
works of art without human design or human intelligence. 
Or else all design and intelligence, human and divine alike, 
must themselves be resolved into physical and material forces; 
and so fatalism and pantheism must rest upon the same foun- 
dation, and must stand or fall together. This the modern pan- 
theistic biologists feel, and hence their zealous efforts to resolve 
the human mind and will, conscience, personality and all, into 
mere correlations, expressions and products of material forces. 
We are quite sure they have not yet succeeded, and we have 
not the slightest apprehension of their threatened triumph. 
The “ correlation of forces” will no more explain mental activ- 
ities than cerebrosity or neuro-electricity or animal mag- 
netism would explainthem. The “ physical basis of hfe” will 
no more explain what life is, or how it originates, than 
“ aquosity,” or “the physical basis of aquosity,” will explain 
what water is, or how it is produced. To say that lifeis a prop- 
erty of certain kinds of matter, is either nonsense, or is no more 
than to say that there are living bodies. Mind and life must 
20 
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first be given for the production of mind and the propagation 
of life. No approximation has yet been made to the discovery 
of a process by which either life or mind can be manufactured, 
or sublimated, or evolved out of mere brute matter. 

We pass, then, from the anthropological to some phases of 
the theistic and cosmogonical problem. Says Mr. Huxley, 
(p. 301): 


“In Paley’s famous illustration, the adaptation of all the parts of the 
watch to the function, or purpose, of showing the time, is held to be evi- 
dence that the watch was specially contrived to that end; on the ground, 
that the only cause we know of, competent to produce such an effect as a 
watch which shall keep time, is a contriving intelligence adapting the 
means directly to that end. 

Suppose, however, that any one had been able to show that the watch 
had not been made directly by any person, but that it was the result of the 
modification of another watch which kept time but poorly; and that this 
again had proceeded from a structure which could hardly be called a watch 
at all—seeing that it had no figures on the dial and the hands were rudi- 
mentary; and’ that, going back and back in time, we come at last to a re- 
volving barrel as the earliest traceable rudiment of the whole fabric. And 
imagine that it had been possible to show that all these changes had re- 
sulted, first, from a tendency of the structure to vary indefinitely; and, 
secondly, from something in the surrounding world which helped all varia- 
tions in the direction of an accurate time-keeper, and checked all those 
in other directions; then it is obvious that the force of Paley’s argument 
would be gone. For it would be demonstrated that an apparatus thor- 
oughly well adapted to a particular purpose might be the result of a 
method of trial and error worked by unintelligent agents, as well as of the 
direct application of the means appropriate to that end, by an intelligent 
agent. Now it appears to us that what we have here, for illustration’s 
sake, supposed to be done with the watch. is exactly what the establish- 
ment of Darwin’s theory will do for the organic world.” 


And so, as far as the watch itself is concerned, Paley’s ar- 
gument seems for the moment allowed to hold good. But 
this is probably an inadvertance. Mr. Huxley should have 
said to Paley: Intelligent will is no vera causa of phenom- 
ena, and final causes are not to be recognized by wise men 
as explaining or accounting for anything at all; and that 
being the case, we must account for the watch without them. 
A “theory” for that purpose is very easily suggested—and a 
theory, too, which does not require the intervention of intel- 
ligence ai all, whether as a thing sui generis, or as one of the 
phenomenal results of physical force. Thus :—the combina- 
tions and arrangements of material particles and the result- 
ing material forms are known to be in a constant variation 
and flux, and sometimes to assume of themselves quite regu- 
lar outlines and systematic proportions, as in frost vegeta- 
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tion and other crystals, for example. The shapes and struc- 
tures thus existing at any one time in the universe must be, in 
a manner, infinite; and these changes and variations going on 
through the untold ages of a past eternity, it is quite credible 
that any possible structure or combination however compli- 
cated should have come into being. A given number of ma- 
terial particles, if they exist, must stand in some relative po- 
sition with respect to one another, and the relative position 
in which they all stand in the structure of the watch is just 
as possible and just as probable, on the simple doctrine of 
chances, and under the operation of blind physical causes, 
as any other particular arrangement that could be suggested. 
Therefore there is no need of any designing mind, in any 
sense, to account for the watch. 

But is Paley’s argument thus refuted ? Few men will think 
so. The answer is that that argument was not intended as 
an absolute demonstration ; but inasmuch as we know by our 
own consciousness that designing intelligence is a vera causa, 
and that final causes determine and characterize its opera- 
tions, that argument avers it to be unspeakably more proba- 
ble that the watch is, in fact, the product of such an intelli- 
gence, than that it is the result of chance. If there were-no 
such known cause as a designing intelligence, perhaps the 
solution of the problem, just given, as the result of the unin- 
telligent action of mere physical causes, would be as ra- 
tional as could be suggested. But, as the case actually 
stands, no sane man will accept it. So all the letters of Ho- 
mer’s Iliad, if cut out separately, jostled into a bag, shaken 
together, and then drawn out one by one, must come out in 
some order or other, and they are just as likely to come in 
that order in which they actually stand in the Iliad as in any 
other that could be designated beforehand. Yet nosane man 
will believe that they originally came into their present order 
and composed the Iliad by chance, i. e., by mere physical 
causes of gravity, pressure, electricity, chemical attraction, 
&c., acting without any intelligent guidance; whereas, if the 
letters were arranged in any confused and unmeaning way, he 
could readily believe it. But it is to be borne in mind that 
the same physical causes may and would come into play in 
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determining the place of each letter, in the first case as in 
the second. The order, as such and in itself, needs and can 
have no physical cause in either case, yet we are sure that in 
the one case, where it has a meaning, it was, as a matter of 
fact, determined by a designing mind ; in the other we recog- 
nize no special cause but chance. 

Mr. Huxley proposes his theory, his suppositions, to ac- 
count for the watch, but it must be as evident to him as to 
us, that so long as these are mere suppositions, so long as 
this is an unestablished theory, the watch is not thus ac- 
counted for. He does not pretend or seem to imagine that 
thus the watch either is or ever will be accounted for. But 
he seems to think that by analogous suppositions the struc- 
ture of “the organic world” will one day be accounted for. 
He does not pretend that they are thus explained, or that 
Darwin’s theory has been established ; but the establishment 
of it, he says, will do for the organic world what the estab- 
lishment of those other suppositions would do for the watch. 
He has scientific faith. That is allowable, though Christian 
faith is proscribed. 

Take the application of Paley’s argument to a physical or- 
ganism, to the structure of man, for example. Here, accord- 
ing to Huxley and Darwin, the argument fails entirely, for 
here it is a foregone conclusion that final causes and a de- 
signing intelligence are not to be at all thought of as means 
of explaining anything. There is no other vera causa but 
physical forces. And this being premised, it is gravely sug- 
gested and stoutly maintained, as the most scientific and 
philosophical theory yet devised, indeed the only theory hav- 
ing any claims to a scientific character at all, that man, with 
all the delicate and complex organs of his frame, and with 
all his intellectual and moral powers, has descended by nat- 
ural generation from some protozoén, as much more rude than 
the turnip or the poke-weed or the earth-worm as they are 
more rude than the horse or the antelope—has been thence 
developed by a mere process of constant self-variation and 
natural selection, without the intervention of any designing 
mind or reference to any final cause. Where the primal type 
of the ancestral turnip came from we are not told. That is 
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left by Darwin to provide for itself. But when we have suc- 
ceeded in theorizing man out of a turnip, it will cost but lit- 
tle, as Mr. Huxley and others have shown us, to theorize the 
turnip out of brute matter, and brute matter itself out of the 
infinite possibilities of eternity. 

Or, if we take a particular organ, the eye for example, with 
all its complex structure and delicate adaptations, and more 
than mechanical contrivances—it has been developed, says 
the Darwinian, from the crude, blind, primordial, nondescript, 
vegeto-animal, hermaphrodite ancestor of the turnip and the 
tape-worm, by the same constant variation of offspring and 
natural selection of varieties. And when it is asked whether 
science has traced out this process by actual observation in 
any one instance, it is frankly admitted that she has not; 
that, so far from having demonstrated or scientifically ascer- 
tained that mankind has descended from the monkey, or that 
any one man ever had such a parentage, either in more re- 
cent or in paleontological times ; still less, that either the 
race or any individual of it was ever evolved from a fern or a 
polyp, or from any common ancestral type of polyp and fern ; 
she has never so much as shown that any one species of ani- 
mals was ever transmuted into another, or one solitary new 
species evolved from a different species antecedently existing. 
She has not ascertained that the human frame is, in any im- 
portant particular or considerable degree, if at all, different 
now from what it was three thousand, or, according to her 
own chronology, thirty thousand or even three hundred thou- 
sand years ago. She has never observed an eye gradually 
developed from a bud or an accidental nervous ganglion, or 
from a wart or any animal or vegetable or vegeto-animal ex- 
crescence whether normal or abnormal ; nor has she discov- 
ered the slightest evidence that the present structure of the 
eye, whether of man or of any species of beast, is any im- 
provement or variation upon what it has been in all those 
past ages. She has simply observed that permanent varieties 
of pigeons and plants can be developed by careful selection 
of offspring, and she guesses that what she calls natural se- 
lection may have performed the same office ; and, therefore, 
though no leap from turnip or polyp to monkey, or from mon- 
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key to man, has ever been observed, and though the eye has 
remained without perceptible change for thousands of years, 
indeed, through the whole period through which human re- 
search has extended, yet it is possible that in the long track 
of the many millions and billions of years of a past eternity, 
the turnip-polyp ancestor might have developed itself by im- 
perceptible variations into a rational man ; and the vegeta- 
ble bark or bud, or some vegeto-animal excrescence or lump 
of nerves may have grown at length by infinitisimal changes 
into the perfect organism and adaptations of the human eye. 
But, now, we ask, how much better a solution is this of the 
origin of specific organisms than that chance solution, above 
referred to, of the origin of the watch and the Iliad? Yet, 
on the assumption that final causes and a designing creative 
intelligence are absolutely to be excluded from the case, per- 
haps it is as good a solution as can be given. If, on the 
other hand, an intelligent will be recognized as a vera causa 
of phenomena, then, even though Darwin could increase the 
evidence for his theory a hundred fold, it would yet remain 
immensely more probable that the structure of the eye and 
the intellect of man are due to the proper agency of that in- 
telligent will, than to the fortuitous and unintelligent evolu- 
tion of Darwinism. 

By what physical processes or laws that intelligent will ef- 
fectuated its creations, would still remain a proper subject of 
scientific inquiry ; but that inquiry should be pursued, not by 
mere guesses and pantheistic assumptions, but by tracing 
known effects to known causes, and always acknowledging the 
intelligent will presiding over and conducting all the physical 
processes, and wielding all the physical forces, for the accom- 
plishment of its rational ends. As we can never trace our 
way though physical phenomena back to the first act of the 
human will, so we can never push our scientific investigations 
so far as to touch the very hand of God. If we hope, with 
Mr. Huxley’s scientific faith, to solve one day the whole mys- 
tery of the universe by physical research, so as to understand 
thoroughly how to make such an universe, we are hoping to 
be as God. If we expect to be able to show how it could 
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make itself, without the agency of any intelligent will, we are 
on the high road to atheism. 

Mr. Huxley acknowledges that Darwin’s tlieory is not es- 
tablished, that the fixed barrier between physiological species 
has not been overpassed; that it has never yet been shown 
that any varieties developed in any way under our knowledge, 
from any existing species, are incapable of mixing together, 
or, by their intermixture, give rise to hybrid or unprolific 
offspring. This is a capital point; it is precisely the crucial 
experiment ; for while this remains, his theory fails to account 
for the origin of species ; i. e., it fails entirely. But this point 
is no new diseovery of Mr. Huxley; it was made against 
Darwin’s theory, in this Review, as long ago as 1860, together 
with the points that, in Darwin’s theory, we can not account 
for the human brain or the human mind, for man’s conscious- 
ness and will, or for his rational, asthetical, and ethical nature. 
These same points of objection, with several others, have 
been very neatly put by Mr. Wallace, in a passage which we 
can not forbear transcribing. It must be remembered that 
Mr. Wallace favors the Darwinian tendency with all his 
might, and claims the credit of being a co-discoverer with 
Darwin of the latter’s fundamental idea on the origin of 
species. 


“T have shown that the brain of the lowest savages, and, as far as we yet 
know, of the pre-historic races, is little inferior in size to that of the high- 
est types of man, and immensely superior to that of the higher animals; 
while it is universally admitted that quantity of brain is one of the most 
essential of the elements which determine mental powers. 

Yet the mental requirements of savages, and the faculties actually ex- 
ercised by them, are very little above those of animals. The higher feel- 
ings of pure merality and refined emotion, and the power of abstract rea- 
soning and ideal conception, are useless to them, are rarely if ever mani- 
fested, and have no important relations to their habits, wants, desires, or 
well-being. They possess a mental organ beyond their needs. Natural se- 
lection could only have endowed savage man with a brain a little superior 
to that of an ape, whereas he actually possesses one very little inferior to 
that of a philosopher. 

The soft, naked, sensitive skin of man, entirely free from that hairy 
covering which is so universal among the mammalia, cannot be-explained 
on the theory of natural selection. The habits of savages show that they 
feel the want of this covering, which is the most completely absent in man 
exactly where itis thickest in other animals. We have no reason whatever 
to believe it could have been hurtful or even useless to primitive man; and 
under these circumstances, its complete abolition, shown by its never re- 
verting in mixed breeds, is a demonstration of the agency of some other 
power than the law of the survival of the fittest, in the development of 
man from the lower animals. Other characters show difficulties of a simi- 
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lar kind, though not perhaps in an equal degree. The structure of the hu- 
man foot and hand seem unnecessarily perfect for the needs of savage man, 
in whom they are as completely developed as in the highest races. The 
structure of the human larynx, giving the power of speech and of pro- 
ducing musical sounds, and especially its extreme development in the fe- 
male sex, are shown to be beyond the needs of savages, and, from their 
known habits, impossible to have been acquired either by sexual selections 
or by survival of the fittest. 

The mind of man offers arguments in the same direction, hardly less 
strong than those derived from his bodily structure. A number of his 
mental faculties have no relation to his fellow man, or to his material pro- 
gress. The power of conceiving eternity and infinity, and all those purely 
abstract notions of form, number and harmony, which play so large a part 
in the life of civilized races, are entirely outside of the whole world of 
thought of the savage, and have no influence on his individual existence 
or on that of his tribe. They can not, therefore, have been developed by 
any preservation of useful forms of thought; yet we find occasional traces 
of them amidst a low civilization, and at a time when they could have had 
no practical effect on the success of the individual, the family, or the race; 
and the development of a moral sense or conscience by similar means is 
equally inconceivable. 

But, on the other hand, we find that every one of these characteristics 
is necessary for the full development of human nature. The rapid pro- 
gress of civilization under favorable conditions, would not be possible, 
were not the organ of the mind of man prepared in advance, fully developed 
as regards size, structure, and proportions, and only needing a few genera- 
tions of use and habit to coirdinate its complex functions. The naked and 
sensitive skin, by necessitating clothing and houses, would lead to the 
more rapid development of man’s inventive and constructive faculties, and, 
by leading to a more refined feeling of personal modesty, may have influ- 
enced to a considerable extent his moral nature. The erect form of man, 
by freeing the hands from all locomotive uses, has been necessary for his 
intellectual advancement; and the extreme perfection of his hands has 
alone rendered possible that excellence, in all the arts of civilization, which 
raises him so far above the savage, and is perhaps but the forerunner of a 
higher intellectual and moral advancement. The perfection of his vocal 
organs has first led to the formation of articulate speech, and then to the 
development of those exquisitely-toned sounds, which are only appreciated 
by the higher races, and which are probably destined for more elevated uses 
and more refined enjoyment, in a higher condition than we have yet at- 
tained to. So, those faculties, which enable us to transcend time and space, 
and to realize the wonderful conceptions of mathematics and philosophy, 
or which give us an intense yearning for abstract truth, (all of which were 
occasionaliy manifested at such an early period of human history, as to be 
far in advance of any of the few practical applications which have since 
grown out of them), are evidently essential to the perfect development of 
man as a spiritual being, but are utterly inconceivable as having been pro- 
duced through the action of a law which looks only, and can look only, to 
the immediate material welfare of the individual or the race. 

The inference I would draw from this class of phenomena is, that a 
superior intelligence has guided the development of man in a definite di- 
rection, and for a special purpose, just as man guided the development of 
many animal and vegetable forms. The laws of evolution alone perhaps 
never would have produced a grain so well adapted to man’s use as wheat 
and maize; such fruits as the seedless banana and bread fruit; or such 
animals as the Guernsey milch cow or the London dray-horse. Yet these 
so closely resemble the unaided productions of nature, that we may well 
imagine a being, who had mastered the laws of development of organic 
forms through past ages, refusing to believe that any new power had been 
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concerned in their production, and scornfully rejecting the theory (as my 
theory will be rejected by many who agree with me on other points) that 
in these few cases a controlling intelligence had directed the action of the 
laws of variation, multiplication and survival, for his own purposes. We 
know, however, that this has been done; and we must therefore admit the 
possibility that, if we are not the highest intelligences in the universe, 
some higher intelligence may have directed the process by which the human 
race was developed, by means of more subtle agencies than we are ac- 
quainted with. At the same time I must confess that this theory has the 
disadvantage of requiring the intervention of some distinct individual in- 
telligence, to aid in the production of what we can hardly avoid consider- 
ing as the ultimate aim and outcome of all organized existence—intellec- 
tual, ever-advancing. spiritual man. It therefore implies, that the great 
laws which govern the material universe were insufficient for his produc- 
tion unless we consider (as we may fairly do) that the controlling action of 
such higher intelligences is a necessary part of these laws, just as the 
action of all surrounding organisms is one of the agencies in organic de- 
velopment. But even if my particular view should not be the true one, 
the difficulties I have put forward remain, and, I think, prove that some 
more general and more fundamental law underlies that of ‘natural selec- 
tion.’ The law of unconscious intelligence pervading all organic nature, 
put forth by Dr. Laycock, and adopted by Mr. Murphy, is such a law; but 
to my mind it has the double disadv antage of being both unintelligible and 
incapable of any kind of proof. It is more probable that the true law lies 
too deep for us to discover it, but there seem to me to be ample indications 
that such a law does exist, and is probably connected with the absolute 
origin of life and organization.” 


“THE ORIGIN OF CONSCIOUSNESS.” 

“The question of the origin of sensation and of thought can be but 
briefly discussed in this place, since it is a subject wide enough to require 
a separate volume for its proper treatment. No physiologist or philosopher 
has yet ventured to propound an intelligible theory of how sensation 
may possibly be a product of organization ; while many have declared the 
passage from matter to mind to be inconceivable. In his presidential ad- 
dress to the Physical Section of the British Association at Norwich, in 
1868, Professor Tyndall expressed himself as follows: 

‘The passage from the physics of the brain to the corresponding facts of 
consciousness is unthinkable. Granted that a definite thought, and a defi- 
nite molecular action of the brain occur simultaneously, we do not possess 
the intellectual organ, nor apparently any rudiment of the organ, which 
would enable us to pass by a process of reasoning from the one phenome- 
non to the other. They appear together, but we do not know wee. Were 
our minds and senses so expanded, strengthened and illuminated as to 
enable us to see and feel the very molecules of the brain; were we capable 
of following all their motions, all their groupings, all their electric dis- 
charges, if such there be, and were we ultimately acquainted with the cor- 
responding states of thought and feeling, we should be as far as ever from 
the solution of the problem. How are these physical processes connected 
with the facts of consciousness? The chasm between the two classes of 
phenomena would still remain intellectually impassable.’ 

In his latest work (‘ An Introduction to the Classification of Minerals’ ) 
published in 1859, Professor Huxley unhesitatingly adopts the well- founded 
doctrine, that ‘life is the cause and not the consequence of organization.’ 
In his celebrated article on -The Physical Basis of Life,’ however, he 
maintains, that life is a property of protoplasm, and that protoplasm owes 
its properties to the nature and disposition of its molecules. Hence he 
terms it ‘the matter of life,” and believes that all the physical properties of 
organized beings are due te the physical properties of protoplasm. So 
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far, we might, perhaps, follow him, but he does not stop here. He pro- 
ceeds to bridge over that chasm, which Professor Tyndall has declared to 
be ‘intellectually impassable,’ and, by means which he states to be logical, 
arrives at the conclusion, that our ‘thoughts are the expression of mole- 
cular changes in that matter of life, which is the source of other vital 
phenomena.’ 

Not having been able to find any clue in Professor Huxley’s writings, to 
the steps by which he passes from those vital phenomena, which consist 
only in their last analysis of movements of particles of matter, to those 
other phenomena which we term thought, sensation, or consciousness ; but 
knowing that so positive an expression from him will have great weight 
with many persons, I shall endeavor to show with as much brevity as is 
compatible with clearness, that this theory is not only incapable of proof, 
but is, also, as it appears to me, inconsistent with accurate conceptions of 
molecular physics.”* 


Mr. Wallace then proceeds to develop his dynamical doc- 
trine of “ molecular physics,” or the nature of matter; in 
which we need not follow him. 

Mr. Huxley admits that Darwin’s method is deductive rather 
than inductive, and boldly defends it in this character; in 
which it bears a striking resemblance to the Malthusian doc- 
trine of population. “It has been urged,” says Mr. H., 
“that, in his chapters on the struggle for existence, and on 
natural selection, Mr. Darwin does not so much prove that 
natural selection does occur as that it must occur; but, in 
fact, no other sort of demonstration is attainable”—ergo, etc. 
Significant admission; not only is no proof of the fact attained, 
but no such proof is attainable. And yet Mr. Huxley else- 
where says: “but when, as commonly happens, we change 
will into must, we introduce an idea of necessity, which most 
assuredly does not lie in the observed facts, and has no war- 
ranty, that I can discover, elsewhere. For my part,I utterly 
repudiate and anathematize the intruder. Fact I know; and 
law I know ; but what is this necessity save an empty shadow 
of my own mind’s throwing?” Still, he seems satisfied with 
Darwin’s “must’—because his friend, poor fellow, has, and 
can get, nothing better to give. Or, perhaps, as another rea- 
son for accepting it, he was thinking of a “ maxim which,” he 
says, “science constantly inculcates, that the sole ground on 
which any statement has a right to be believed, is the impossi- 
bility of refuting it.” And so, “science,” whether represented 





*See Alfred Russell Wallace, on Natural Selection, 1870, pp. 355-362. 
Will the Darwinian perhaps suggest, in answer to Mr. Wallace, that the 
monkey has been developed downward from the degraded and savage man, 
and not the savage man from the monkey ? 
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by Mr. Darwin or Mr. Huxley, has a very easy way of managing 
her business. She has only to propound her theories, and 
leave the burden of proof to the dissentients ; let them refute 
them if they can. If others, as well as “science,” might 
exercise the same right, it might lead to sundry complications. 
One might assert, for example, that all the inhabitants of 
Saturn are green ; and, unless he can refute the statements, 
Mr. Huxley must believe it, or believe nothing ; for he can 
have no other ground for believing anything. And yet, if the 
simple statement is propounded, that God’s own authority, if 
given, is a sufficient guarantee of truth, a sufficient ground 
of belief, even as against all the speculations of “science ;” 
that we have that authority in the Bible ; that God hath spoken 
to us by his Son Jesus Christ; and that, waiving for the present 
the rest of the Scriptures, what Christ himself hath delivered 
or confirmed to us, is to be received as of ultimate and abso- 
lute authority; will Mr. Huxley call for no evidence, but either 
believe the whole, or take the entire burden of the negative 
proof upon himself? Far from it. When this aspect of the 
ease is presented, he has quite a different set of “ maxims” 
to meet it with. He has a sensitive horror of all authority, 
and can not brook a book revelation. He holds that it is 
one’s “duty to doubt until he is compelled by the absolute 
authority of nature to believe that which is written in books.” 
“For the votary of science, skepticism is the highest of duties, 
blind faith the one unpardonable sin. He holds his firmest 
convictions, not because the man he most venerates holds 
them ; not because their verity is testified by portents and 
wonders. ... The man of science has learned to believe in 
justification, not by faith, but by verification.” 

The relation of his views to Christianity is still more fully 
brought out in other passages: 


“ Furthermore,” says he, “the physiologist finds life to be as dependent 
for its manifestation on particular molecular arrangements as any physical 
or chemical phenomenon; and wherever he extends his researches, fixed 
order and unchanging causation reveal themselves as plainly as in the rest 
of Nature. 

Nor canI find that any other fate has awaited the germ of Religion. 
Arising, like all other kinds of knowledge, out of the action and interaction 
of man’s mind,it has taken the intellectual coverings of Fetichism or 
Polytheism ; of Theism or Atheism ; of Superstition or Rationalism. With 
these, and their relative merits and demerits, I have nothing to do; but 
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this it is needful for my purpose to say, that if the religion of the present 
differs from that of the past, it is because the theology of the present has 
become more scientific than that of the past ; because it has not only re- 
nounced idols of wood and idols of stone, but begins to see the necessity 
of breaking in pieces the idols built up of books and traditions and fine- 
spun ecclesiastical cobwebs ; and of cherishing the noblest and most human 
of man’s emotions, by worship ‘ for the most part of the silent sort’ at the 
altar of the Unknown and Unknowable.” (p. 16.) 

The doctrine of the origin of species by special creation, 
he denominates briefly in an “absurdity ;’ and those who, in 
the plague, pestilence, and famine, recognize any thing more 
than the results of natural causes, and acknowledge the hand 
and providence of God, he mildly dismisses as “fools.” In 
what category, then, we might ask, would Christ and his 
Apostles come? Or will it be said, that in Christ and his 
Apostles such notions may be excused, seeing that, in those 


unscientific times, they had not the means of knowing better ? 


“The myths of paganism,” he adds, “ are as dead as Osiris or Zeus, and 
the man who should revive them, in opposition to the knowledge of our 
time, would be justly laughed to scorn; but the coeval imaginations cur- 
rent among the rude inhabitants of Palestine, recorded by writers whose very 
name and age are admitted by every scholar to be unknown, have unfor- 
tunately not yet shared their fate. . . In this nineteenth century, as at 
the dawn of modern physical science, the cosmogony of the semi-barbarous 
Hebrew is the incubus of the philosopher and the opprobrium of the ortho- 
dox. Who shall number the patient and earnest seekers after truth, from 
the days of Galileo until now, whose lives have been embittered, and their 
good name blasted by the mistaken zeal of Bibliolaters?” (p. 277.) 

Can the animus of such passages be mistaken? Are they 
the language of a much abused and misunderstood friend, or 
of a declared and vindictive enemy, who is ready to make 
war to the knife? And, pray, when shall we have got through 
with Galileo? Why not vary the refrain a little for once, and 
put in the name of Lamarck, for example? It will be found 
that there have been philosophical and scientific “ failures,” 
as well as theological, only we have not made so much noise 
about them. Not only have Lamarck’s transmutation theory, 
and the doctrine of phlogiston, gone to the tomb of the 
Capulets, but many others are in the same way, as the doc- 
trine of the multiple origins of mankind, of spontaneous 
generation, and multitudes of geologico-cosmogonical theories, 
most of them in their time threatening speedy annihilation 
to the Bible, to Christianity, and even to Theism. 


And yet, standing in a relation thus defined to a positive 
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revelation, and to the Christian religion, Mr. Huxley cooly 
asks : 


“Why should [such] scientific teaching be limited to week days? Eccle- 
siastically-minded persons are in the habit of calling what they do not like 
by very hard names, and I should not wonder if they brand the proposition 
I am about to make, as blasphemous and worse. But, not minding this, I 
venture to ask, would there really be any thing wrong in using part of 
Sunday for the purpose of instructing those who have no other leisure, in 
a knowledge of the phenomena of nature, and of man’s relation to nature ? 

I should like to see a scientific Sunday-school in every parish, not for the 
purpose of superseding any existing means of teaching the people the 
things that are for their good, but side by sidé with them. 

And if any of the ecclesiastical persons to whom I have referred, object 
that they find it derogatory to the honor of the God whom they worship, 
to awaken the minds of the young to the infinite wonder and majesty of 
the works which they proclaim His, and to teach them those laws which 
must needs be His laws, and therefore of all things needful for man to know, 
I can only recommend them to be let blood and put on low diet. There 
must be something very wrong going on in the instrument of logic, if it 
turns out such conclusions from such premises.” 


Now, if Mr. Huxley means to be taken au pied de la lettre, 
and merely to recommend, that, in Sunday-schools, “ the 
minds of the young should be awakened to the infinite won- 
der and majesty [see Psalm xix] of the works which ecclesias- 
tical persons proclaim to be God’s, and be taught those laws 
which must needs be His laws,’ we have nothing to say 
against it; only begging humbly to suggest, that if such in- 
struction implies the teaching of Natural Philosophy, and 
Natural Science, as such, or as an integral department, it 
would seem to us more reasonable that it should be left to be 
attended to in the other six days of the week. Or, if he has 
in mind those poor children who have never any opportunity 
for any instruction except on Sundays, we venture to suggest 
that to teach them reading and writing, with the principles 
of morals and religion, to familiarize them with the Word of 
God, and to open up to them the way of salvation through 
Jesus Christ, are vastly more “ needful” than natural science, 
or even modern biology ; but if those things leave any of 
the Sunday-school hours unoccupied, they might, undoubt- 
edly, be well employed in some simple instruction in the 
knowledge of nature. 

If, on the other hand, Mr. Huxley means to ask that “ ec- 
clesiastical persons” should introduce into Sunday-schools 
the study of natural science, on the principles and assump- 
tions, and in the spirit and tendency, of his own biological 
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speculations ; teaching, for example, that nothing is to be 
believed which is written in a book until one is compelled to 
believe by the absolute authority of nature, that no authority 
of Christ or his Apostles is to be acknowledged, that the evi- 
dence of miracles and prophecy is to be scorned, that the 
laws of nature, and not the hand of Providence, are to be 
recognized in the whole course of the world, that all the 
phenomena of the universe are to be explained on the prin- 
ciples and by the formule of materialism, without the inter- 
vention of mind or of Deity as having any share in their 
production or determination :—then, we do not hesitate to 
say, that to ask “ecclesiastical persons” to have this sort of 
natural science taught in Sunday-schools, is a piece of effron- 
tery, of cool impudence—and this is probably what was 
thought of as the charge of “worse than blasphemy”’— 
which we do not remember to have seen paralleled in all the 
pages whether of biological or of theological assumption. 
Verily we must need “ to be let blood and put on low diet.” 
Something must be going on very wrong in our instrument 
of logic, if all ‘ ecclesiastically-minded persons” are “fools,” 
unless they are ready to accede to such a modest little re- 
quest. What would the Apostle Paul have said if such a 
“Gospel” as that had been introduced among the “bewitched” 
Galatians? Would he not have “anathematized the in- 
truder?” We can imagine the scorn with which the friends 
of Mr. Huxley’s speculations will treat this allusion of ours 
to the Apostle Paul. Let them understand that we refer to 
St. Paul’s authority, not on the question of science, but on 
the question of Sunday-schools. 

We confess that it seems to us to be putting it on rather 
strong for a Lay Preacher to stand up before the “ Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Cambridge,” and openly de- 
fend the doctrine of utter materialism, under the form of a 
critique or exposition of the system of Descartes. We shall 
not undertake to expose the exposition ; but we take leave to 
say, that if the Lay Preacher does not understand Cartesi- 
anism better than he understands Calvinism, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association will not have been much enlight- 
ened by the edifying discourse. It will probably be news to 
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most Calvinists, that Calvinism declares man to be “ nothing 
but a machine.” There can be little doubt that the Lay 
Preacher’s doctrine involves the conclusion that man, scien- 
tifically and biologically considered, is nothing but a machine ; 
but he need not seek to father such a doctrine upon John 
Calvin. The only freedom he cares about, as he avers, is 
“the freedom to do right.” But if man is nothing but a 
machine, according to “the absolute authority of nature,” 
speaking though her highest, her biological interpreter, there 
can be for him no right or wrong at all, in the moral sense, 
not to speak of freedom. The freedom, and the going right 
or wrong, would be those of a clock—no more. 

Planting himself upon the weak point in Cartesianism, the 
mutual relation of mind and matter, he has magnified it and 
made the most of it for his skeptical purpose ; while he quite 
leaves out of view, or alludes to as a weakness, and that in a 
sermon before a Christian Association, the really strong point 
of Descartes, that point by which alone he silenced the 
doubts with which he began, his firm and earnest confidence 
in the existence, the ever-present agency and absolute veracity 
of God. Unlike Hume, Descartes doubted in order to be- 
lieve. 

We have called Mr. Huxley’s doctrine materialism. It is 
true he expressly disclaims being a materialist, and thereupon 
assumes the air of one battling earnestly against materialism. 
But if, when he holds that consciousness, and will, and all 
the modes and manifestations of intelligence, are but correla- 
tive expressions and forms of material force, properties of 
matter only, he turns around and says, that it is equally clear 
that as apprehended in the consciousness, matter itself and 
all its properties and forces are but forms of thought, what 
boots it after all? If one has nothing better to set against 
absolute materialism than absolute idealism, and then can not 
choose between the two, what is it but absolute skepticism ? 
For to believe both is to believe nothing. But it is plain 
enough that, practically, Mr. Huxley does choose between the 
two, for he declares the materialistic treatment to be the only 
one that leads to practical results, while the ideal treatment 
is perfectly empty and barren, and that in application to all 
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the phenomena of the universe, whether of mind so-called, 
or of matter. 

Mr. Huxley may be a devout Christian, an earnest and sin- 
cere believer, for anything we have to say. Though “ eccle- 
siastically-minded,” we call no hard names ; we call no men 
“fools,” because they see no hand of God in plague, pesti- 
lence and famine. If he considers it any credit to be called 
and considered a Christian, we accord him that credit without 
hesitation. And, on the other hand, we cheerfully admit that 
he has a perfect right, so far as we are concerned, to declare 
himself an atheist, a deist, a materialist, or an idealist, or a 
skeptic ; to refute Christianity, and the Bible, and all religion, 
even the worship of the Unknown and Unknowable, if he 
can; in short, to propound any doctrine or speculations upon 
any subject which he sees fit. If he discovers or announces 
any ascertained facts, we shall be the last to deny them, and 
Christianity will be the last to be hurt by them. But if his 
doctrines or speculations, or assumptions, are anti-Christian, 
we have a right to say and to show that they are so. This 
is simply a question of fact. What we call Christianity, we 
are. free to say, is the Christianity of Christ and his Apostles, 
the Christianity of revelation, of miracle, of Divine authority, 
of spirit and of life. If Mr. Huxley would have his natural 
science taught in our Sunday-schools, we certainly have a 
right to inquire whether his natural science is consistent with 
such a Christianity as that, or whether it would necessarily 
tend to train up a generation of infidels and skeptics. 

The pieces contained in the volume before us, being of dif- 
ferent dates, from 1854 to 1870, and on a variety of subjects, 
are naturally of different degrees of merit, though they are 
all marked with the great ability and earnestness which al- 
ways characterize their author, and many things in the criti- 
cism upon the state of education in England are particularly 
pertinent. But they all reveal a common tendency and drift 
of thought in one direction, and it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that some of the earlier views should be already “ out- 
grown.” That tendency has seemed to us to be towards a 
position of thought Which leaves us only an alternative be- 
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tween absolute naturalism or pantheism, on the one hand, 
and absolute skepticism, on the other. And we must be par- 
doned for dealing with it according to our honest convictions. 
If we have mistaken Mr. Huxley, we are glad for his sake ; 
but it is not with him, but the doctrine, that we have to do. 
And we have this to add: if, in the face of the increasingly 
triumphant exultations of modern scientism, in the face of its 
sneering sarcasms and insolent taunts, strangely mingled with 
insinuating appeals to a friendly and charitable judgment, 
any of the friends of Christian philosophy, morality and re- 
ligion, are dismayed and despondent, let them be reassured 
by the patent fact, that with all its boasted progress towards 
the annihilation of the Christian Faith, modern speculation 
has not yet got one step beyond the positions of Benedict 
Spinosa and David Hume. It only translates their doc- 
trines and reasonings into the received terminology of the 
present times, without adding anything appreciable, either to 
the sweep of their speculation, or to the weight of their evi- 
dence. Thisis a striking and significant phenomenon. And 
if the battlements of Christianity have been able to withstand, 
unscathed, the assaults of such giants as Spinosa and Hume, 
they are not likely to be stormed or leveled by the multitude 
of their puny followers, even though a thousand little daggers 
be manufactured out of the ancient falchion, and the pon- 
derous masses which used to be discharged from the mighty old 
catapults, be subdivided into an immense shower of pebbles, 
and a cloud of dust. 
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Art. X.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
THEOLOGY. 


Two new volumes of Clark’s Ante-Nicene Christian Library are published 
in this country by Scribner, Welford & Co.: vol. xvii contains 7’he Clementine 
Homilies (twenty in number), and the Apostolic Constitutions, edited by Rev. 
ALEXANDER Rosperts, D.D., and JAMEs DonALpson, LL.D.; vol. xviii 
brings us the third part of the Writings of Tertullian, and also the extant 
Works of Victorinus and Commodianus. We need only repeat our frequent 
and earnest recommendation of this series; it is a boon for all Christian schol- 
ars of every name in the English-speaking world. The work of translating 
and editing has been carefully and creditably performed. Of this Library 
there remain to be issued: Lactantius in 2 vols.; Origen against Celsus, con- 
cluded; Dionysius of Alexandria; Gregory Thaumaturgus; Arnobius; and 
“probably a Volume of Early Liturgies.” All these it is hoped to have out in 
the course of the present year. The same publishers have in preparation a 
translation of a Selection from Augustine's Writings, in 12 or 14 vols., witha 
Life by Dr. Rainy, Prof. of Church History, New College, Edinburgh. This 
series, too, will be published by subscription at the rate of four vols. for a 
guinea. 

Biblical Theology of the New Testament. By CuristiAN FRIEDRICH 
Scumip, D.D., late Professor of Theology, Tiibingen. Translated from 4th 
German Edition, edited by C. WetziickEer, [Weizsiicker] D. D. By G. H. 
Venables. Clark’s Foreign Theol. Library. Fourth Series, vol. xxvii. Edin- 
burgh. New York: Scribner, Welford & Co. The author of this excellent 
work was Professor of Theology in Tiibingen from 1819 to 1852, universally 
respected for his character and learning, and as an upholder of the evangelical 
faith in the midst of rationalistic tendencies. While living, he worked by his 
life and teachings more than by his writings. His lectures, published since his 
death, have been well received, though they of course lack his revising hand. 
Dr. Weizsiicker, while carefully editing Dr. Schmid’s lectures on the Theology 
of the New Testament, has also added whatever was available from published 
articles and essays of the author. The work is distributed into two main 
parts, the ‘‘ Messianic Age” and the “ Apostolic Age.” The first Division of 
the first Part, is on the Life, the second on the Teaching of Jesus—and this 
latter is distributed under only three heads: 1. The Glorification of the Father 
in the Son; 2. The Redemption of Man; 3. The Kingdom of God. In the 
Second Part, besides the Lives of the Apostles, their Teaching is also exhibited, 
in its first form, as that of James and Peter, and in its second form, as it is 
found in the writings of Paul and John. The original work gives in the “ Con- 
tents” a full analysis of the particular subjects of teaching under each head— 
but this is omitted in the translation. 

The translation omits also, and without any notice of the fact, a good deal 
more of the original work. There are about one hundred pages more of the 
original than of the translation, and the former is more compactly printed. 
This reduction, now, is chiefly made by leaving out in each section the most 
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important part for the student, that is, the summary of its contents, which is 
printed in the German in larger type to signify its relative value. True, this 
summary is perhaps virtually contained in what follows —but not in so definite 
aform. The procedure is something like that of leaving out the main propo- 
sitions in a treatise on geometry. 

With this abatement, the work is to be commended, as the best in English, 
and one of the best in German, evangelical in spirit and clear and full in ex- 
position. 

A Comparative View of Religions. Translated from the Dutch of J. H. 
SCHOLTEN, Prof. at Leyden. By Francis T. WASHBURN. Reprinted from 
“The Religious Magazine and Monthly Review.” Boston: Crosby and Dam- 
rell. 8vo. pp. 33. Prof. Scholten’s Manual of the History of Philosophy and 
Religion was translated into French by Réville, 1861; and into German by 
Redepenning, 1868, the latter being revised and enlarged by the author. His 
sketch of the History of Religion, here translated, forms but a small part, and 
hardly the best part, of the original work. It is, indeed, concise and clear in 
its statements, and so far a convenient summary ; but it is wholly naturalistic 
in its conceptions and method, and based on the extreme necessarian philosophy 
which is the chief characteristic of Scholten’s dogmatism. The religion of the 
Israelites is just given as a development out of polytheism; and even as to 
Christianity there is no suggestion about a positive and specific divine revela- 
tion. In this version, as compared with Réville’s, there is a fuller and better 
statement of some points; but the statement of the essence of Christianity 
is more abstract than in the earlier work. Réville, for example, represents 
Scholten as saying, that “in Jesus religion is realized as the perfect union 
of man with God;” but this is not contained in the English version, where 
Christianity is vaguely defined as “the religion by which man, in the 
full enjoyment of individual development, and with a sense of his own 
strength, lives in the consciousness of the most entire dependence upon 
God.” This, now, is a very imperfect account of the abstract element of 
all religion, and it most certainly is not any definition at all of the peculiarity 
of the Christian religion. 

The Doctrine of the Atonement, as taught by the Apostles ; or the Sayings of 
the Apostles exegetically expounded. With Historical Appendix. By Gro. 
Smeaton, D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner, Welford 
& Co. 8vo. pp. 556. This volume is the sequel of the volume which appeared in 
1868 on the “Sayings of Jesus” in reference to the atonement, and completes 
the author’s undertaking. “The doctrine of the atonement being a matter of 
pure revelation, all our information as to its nature,” says Prof. Smeaton, 
“must be drawn simply from the Scriptures; and the sole inquiry for us is, in 
what, according to the Lord and his Apostles, does the historic fact of the 
atonement objectively consist, and what are its constituent elements?” The 
highly favorable opinion of the work which we expressed on the appearance of 
the former volume (see Presb. Review for 1868, pp. 622-3) is confirmed by the 
present. It is a truly excellent work, timely, pertinent, and thorough. No 
other work in the English language exhibits so fully and effectively the sayings 
of Jesus and of his Apostles on the Atonement. All theories here must ulti- 
mately be tested by the testimony of Scripture: that alone is decisive. The 
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author is evidently possessed of the literature of the subject, embracing the 
works of recent German and Dutch authors. We commend the work asa 
truly valuable contribution to our theological literature. 


The Tripartite Nature of Man, Spirit, Soul, and Body. By Rev. J. B. 
HEARD, M.A. Third edition, revised and enlarged. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. New York: Scribner, Welford & Co. 12mo. pp. xvi. 374. The ob- 
ject and scope of this work is to weave into one connected whole the various 
passages in the Bible which speak of human nature as consisting of three parts 
—spirit, soul, and body. The distinction between soul and body is obvious, 
and is as old as philosophy itself. But what of the distinction between soul 
and spirit? The author aims to show that “the psychology of the schools is 
radically different from that of the Scriptures; yet to this day divines treat the 
distinction of soul and spirit as if it were only a verbal one, and speak of mortal 
body and immortal soul in phrases which are unconsciously borrowed from 
Plato rather than from Paul.” And as a consequence he claims that “ obscuri- 
ties, if not positive errors, have crept into theology, which can only be cleared 
up by bringing the light of Biblical psychology to bear on theology.” In this 
treatise he applies Scripture psychology to “illustrate and explain the doctrines 
of original sin, the new birth, the disembodied state, and the spiritual body.” 
It is an exceedingly able, ingenious, and original discussion, both in thought 
and illustration, of a question which has hitherto received less attention than it 
deserves from theologians and preachers of the Gospel. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Jesus: His Life and Work as Narrated by the Four Evangelisis. By How- 
aRD CrosBy. New York: University Publishing Co., 8vo. pp. 551. The 
externals of this volume are highly creditable to the publishers. It is beau- 
tifully printed ; the maps and illustrations are abundant, numbering more 
than a hundred, and are, on the whole, very well executed. The head of 
Jesus (the frontispiece) is striking and impressive—engraved after a bust 
in marble by an amateur sculptor, Dr. H. N. Kingsley, one of Dr. Crosby’s 
parishioners, who was inspired to do it by the discourses here shaped into 
a volume. 

It is a good and healthful sign that so many works are now written on 
the Life of Jesus. Dr. Crosby well remarks: “ As the life of Jesus is both 
the historic and doctrinal basis of Christianity, the Church of Christ is 
ever to be purified or preserved in purity by a constant recurrence to that 
life. Everything in doctrine or practice is to be brought to this touchstone, 
and to stand or fall by this test.” This life is contained in the Four Gos- 
pels; and “ the great need of the Church to-day is a careful study of these 
four gospels, not so much the perusal of dissertations on the character of 
the gospels and the Messiah portrayed in them, as the actual examination 
of the Sacred Word itself.” The best reply to a rationalistic and subver- 
sive criticism is the presentation of the Life of Jesus itself, by a true har- 
mony of the four witnesses, as a consistent and majestic whole, in its unity 
and completeness. This is what the author has aimed todo; and, within 
the limits he has chosen, his great task is wrought out with unction, life 
and spirit. Criticism is only incidental to his main object. He is observant 
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and critical ; he knows the difficulties—many of them he has successfully 
mastered; the harmony he attempts is rather in the great features than in 
all the minute incidents of the record—though as to most of the latter he 
makes acute and pertinent suggestions ; but his main object is kept steadily 
in view, to present Christ’s Life as a living whole; and he does not allow 
the full force and volume of the stream to be turned aside into the eddies. 
The volume, too, being first prepared as discourses, was probably deter- 
mined in its character in part by this fact; though there is not about it, 
nor indeed about the autbor’s preaching, anything of conventional plan or 
routine. 

In one way, this work might be best described as an eloquent para- 
phrase upon a well adjusted harmony of the Four Gospels. This work of 
harmonizing all the detai!s must have cost much labor, but this does not 
appear—excepting where there are some special knots of difficulty, or some 
new solutions ; yet this preparatory critical investigation is all there—the 
hidden anatomy of the life that is portrayed. The chief geographical and 
chronological points have been carefully investigated, the geography from 
personal inspection ; and while we may not always agree with the results 
(there are so many disputed and difficult cases), yet no one can fail to re- 
spect the acumen and learning and force of the investigator. 

This is eminently a book to be taken and read right through, as we would 
read any biography, so as to get a vivid impression of the whole matchless 
life of our Lord. As thus read—and read by any thoughtful person—it 
will give a new sense of the wonderful Person whose earthly career is so 
simply and majestically recorded ; it will bring us into close communion 
with him who is both our example and our Lord. For young men, among 
others, it is thus admirably adapted. Doubts or special points, puzzling 
intellectual difficulties, fade away in the brightness of this light. 

While then for the critic and scholar other elaborations of the Life of 
Jesus are needed, yet such an one as this is also needed, to make us feel 
more fully that this sacred life of the Godman is a reality—vital to us, the 
most inspiring and elevating biography which can be conceived or written. 


Commentary on the Hpistle to the Hebrews. By Franz Deuirzsca, D.D., 
Prof. Theol., Leipsick. Translated by T. L. Krxesspury. Vol Il. Edin- 
burgh: Clark. New York: Scribner, Welford & Co. By his thorough 
acquaintance with the literature of the Old Testament, Dr. Delitzech has 
some special qualifications for the interpretation of the Epistle to the He- 
brews. His stores of Rabbinic learning enable him to cast new light on 
some of the most perplexing and difficult points, and make his commentary 
a real addition to the literature of this Epistle. The table of contents pre- 
sents an excellent outline of the course of thought and argument. As to 
the authorship of this epistle, he decidedly inclines to the view, that it was 
written by Luke, under the guidance and authority of Pavl; and he finds 
confirmation of this from a comparison of Luke’s Gospel and the Acts with 
the method and language of the epistle. * St. Paul is in no case the 
writer ;” nor is it “a translation.” But the doctrine is in harmony with 
Paul. “Luke wrote at the suggestion and in the name of Paul, and the 
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mental product which was the result is identical with the spirit of his 
master, although bearing the writer’s own peculiar stamp.” This view of 
the authorship is that of Grotius, Stein, Koehler, Ebrard, etc. 

Another “ Dissertation” is ‘‘on the Sure Scriptural Basis of the Ecclesi- 
astical Doctrine of Vicarious Satisfaction.” This is a valuable discussion, 
and is aimed particularly against the views of Dr. Hofmann, of Er- 
langen, in his ‘“ Scriptural Proof,” and other works. Delitzsch sums up the 
negations of the latter, as follows: “1. The death of Jesus was not the 
punishment of the sin of man; 2. Satisfaction is not thereby made to the 
wrath of God; 3. Christ did not suffer in the place of man; 4. Our recon- 
ciliation with God does not consist in the fact, either that our sin was cor- 
respondingly punished in Jesus’ death, or that it was atoned for by Jesus’ 
ethical action in His sufferings.” And he adds: “I am convinced that all 
these negations would be condemned by the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, as inferences very incorrectly drawn from his writings.” And he 
proceeds to show, “that the obliteration of the ideas of penal suffering 
and vicarious representation leads to a view of the work of the atonement 
which run counter to the New Testament Scriptures ;” also, “that this 
view is opposed by the Old Testament sacrifices, rightly understood,” etc. 


A Oriticul Greek and English Concordance of the New Testament. Pre- 
pared by C. F. Hupson, under the Direction of H. L. Hastings. Revised 
and completed by Ezra Ansot, LL.D. Boston: Scriptural Tract Reposi- 
tory. This is just the book for students of the New Testament. It con- 
tains: 1. References to all places where every Greek word in the New 
Testament may be found; 2. The various English words used in transla- 
ting the Greek—this is one of the best points in it; 3. Also, the various 
readings in the editions of Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
and in the Siniatic manuscript; 4. An index of English Words, for those 
who do not know the Greek. It is, in short, a critical Concordance, Dr. 
Abbot’s name is a guarantee for its accuracy. We have fallen upon only 
one misprint, in the note to page v of Preface—768, for 7,68. It isa very 
compact volume of 510 pages, and is sold for $2.50 in cloth. 


The Leading Christian Evidences, and the Principles on which to Estimate 
them. By GruperRt WaARDLAW, M.A. Ediuburgh: T. & T. Clark; New 
York: Scribner, Welford & Co. 12mo. pp. ix, 286. Thisisa praiseworthy 
attempt to state anew, and within a moderate compass, the Christian evi- 
dences, and mainly with reference to the present position of the contro- 
versy. The author, we think, has executed his task in the spirit of candor, 
and with marked ability. It is a fresh, judicious, and vigorous presenta- 
tion of the question from the standpoint of Christian faith. At a time 
when infidelity is ever dogmatizing from the chair of science, and skepticism 
plants its insinuations in every path of literature, it is desirable to state 
and restate continually the foundations of our faith to make them vital to 
resist every new phase of attack. There is nothing in modern science yet 
established, which weakens in the least the Christian evidences; and let 
this be made to appear, and doubts and fears be put to rest. 
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SCIENCE AND EDUCATION, Erc. 

University Series: Educational and Scientific Lectures, etc. No. 1. Huxley 
on the Physical Basis of Life. No. 2. Dr. Barker, The Correlation of the Vital 
and Physical Forces. No.3. J. H. Stirling, As regards Protoplasm. No. 4. 
Prof. E. D. Cope, The Hypothesis of Evolution. No. 5. Tyndall, Three Scien- 
tific Addresses. New Haven: C. C. Chatfield & Co. This University Series 
is a good project, thus far well carried out. It is proposed to issue about one 
number a month, at 25 cents a number, or $2.00 for 10 numbers. The selections 
bring us into the heart of present theories and investigations; and they have 
been made impartially. Mr. Stirling is a keen opponent of Protoplasm, from the 
metaphysical side—although his style is not always as clear as that of his oppo- 
nents. Huxley’s positions are examined in another part of our Review. Dr. 
Barker seems to us to concede more to “correlation” than the facts warrant, or 
than theory can possibly establish; but his pamphlet gives an interesting sum- 
mary of opinions. Professor Cope extends the sphere of Evolution to the 
metaphysical as well as the physical—and makes concessions on the ground of 
man’s moral and religious needs. We hope the series will be continued, for the 
topics are of vital importance. 

A Text Book of Elementary Chemistry, Theoretical and Organic. By 
GrorcGE F. BARKER, M.D., Professor of Physiological Chemistry in Yale Col- 
lege. New Haven: C. C. Chatfield. This is a kind of text book that makes 
those who studied the science under the old method feel their need, and wish 
to begin again. It is clear, methodical and accurate. Those who use it in 
classes give cordial testimony to its value—and this is the best of recommenda- 
tions. It is got up by the publisher in a neat and attractive style. 

The Elements of General History. By Rev. JouHn P. CARTER, A.M. New 
York: University Publishing Company. pp. 317. This work has some good 
points as a brief manual of General History. It is clearly and conveniently 
arranged ; the statements are concise and simple; the main dates and events 
are denoted by broad-faced type; questions are annexed for examination. The 
generally received chronology is adapted for ancient history. Our own history 
is of course treated more fully, in proportion, than that of other countries. In 
giving an account of our late war we notice that no mention is made of slavery 
as among its chief causes. 


Eldredge & Brother, of Philadelphia, publish a compact and carefully pre- 
pared edition of Siz Books of the Aineid of Virgil, by Tuomas Cuasz, M.A., 
Professor in Haverford College. 


The New York Observer Year Book and Almanack. 1871. pp. 200. A con- 
venient and serviceable volume, valuable for its ecclesiastical and educational 
summaries and statistics. The names of the ministers of all the leading 
churches of this country are given; also the colleges and theological seminaries. 
It is prepared with care. Among other things the First Direttory (1786) of 
New York City is reprinted. 

Opening of the Walker Hall, Amherst College, October 20, 1870. The ad- 
dress of President Stearns on this occasion is a comprehensive and judicious 
statement of the relation of new and old studies in the collegiate course, giving 
fair range to science, while upholding the old methods of training. His account 
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of Dr. Walker is also interesting ; as are the other exercises here reported. The 
occasion was a memorable one for this prosperous College, which is entering 
with enlarged means upon a higher stage of usefulness and influence. Religion 
and science have there always gone hand in hand. 

The American Tract Society has published Short Sermons for the People. 
By Rev. Wi1i1AM 8. PLumER, D.D.; thirty-five sermons, earnest: and practi- 
cal, written in a clear and impressive style; The New Life, or Counsels to In- 
quirers and Converts; Hush! By Rev. SAaMuEL MARTIN; and an excellent 
tract on “Judge Not,” by Dr. RAYMOND, President of Vassar College. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

William Winston Seaton, of the “ National Intelligencer.” James R. 
Osgood & Co. 12mo. pp. 385. The subject of this “ Biographical Sketch” 
figured largely in the political history of the country during a long and 
eventful period. He was one of the last links between the illustrious men 
who framed our Government, and those who make our history of to-day. 
So long connected with the “ National Intelligencer,” and associated inti- 
mately with the leading men of the times, his influence was widely felt, 
and it was always exerted for noble and patriotic ends. He honored and 
dignified political journalism, and made it a powerful means of educating 
aright and purifying the politics and legislation of the nation. Would 
that we had a host of such journalists in our own day! For want of 
them our politics have become almost hopelessly corrupt, the public service 
and the public conscience alarmingly demoralized and vitiated, and our 
legislative halls places of unblushing and unparalleled bribery, fraud, and 
dishonor: and there is scarcely a man among all the thousand journalists 
of the day, bold enough, and patriotic enough, and free enough from party 
prejudices and trammels, and the contaminating influences of the times, 
to denounce, with becoming severity and persistency, these terrible evils 
which affect and degrade us, and willing to labor with all the earnestness 
and force of a determined purpose, for their correction. 


The History of Greece. By Professor Dr. Ernst Curtivus. Translated 
by Apotpuus WILLIAM Woop, Professor of History in Owen's College, 
Manchester. To be completed ir five volumes. Vol. I. Charles Scribner 
& Co. Crown 8vo, pp. 509. No sooner is Mommsen’s magnificent history 
completed, than another important historical work is begun by this enter- 
prising house, and a work every way worthy to rank with that, and with 
Froude’s History of England. It is printed on tinted paper, uniform with 
those standard works. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that Prof. Curtius’ History is character- 
ised by sound and thorough scholarship, and rare excellencies of style. 
While popular in the best sense of the term, it is at the same time emi- 
nently philosophical, and adapted to minds of the highest culture. Ren- 
dered also into good English, it can not fail to be welcomed by the world 
of letters, and by the class of intelligent readers in general. That won- 
derful kingdom will live anew and exert a moulding influence on the 
world’s civilization, in this “ masterpiece of historical literature.” We 
shall have occasion to speak more fully of its merits as the work progresses. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Chips from a German Workshop. By F. Max Miituer, M.A., Foreign 
Member of the French Institute, etc. Vol. III. Essays on Literature, 
Biography, and Antiquities. New York: Scribner & Co. These “ Chips” 
are of a lighter sort than those basketed in the previous volumes. The 
first is an interesting general sketch of German Literature, touching on the 
main names and books from Ulfilas al? the way down. Then come Old 
German Love Songs, and an account of Brant’s “ Ye Schippe of Fooles” 
(Narrenschiff); a Life of Schiller; Wilhelm Miiller ; Poetry of Schleswig- 
Holstein; Joinville; Chasot, etc. Two articles on Shakespeare, and on 
Bacon in Germany, good as far as they go, are rather disappointing from 
their meagreness. The most interesting part of the volume is the account 
of Baron Bunsen, and his familiar letters written to the author; these set 
some of the admirable features of Bunsen’s life and friendships, and also 
of his wide and ceaseless labor, in an attractive light. 


The Americun Colleges and the American Public. By Noau Porter, 
D.D., Professor in Yale College. New Haven: C. C. Chatfield & Co. Pro- 
fessor Porter has enlarged his articles on this subject, published in the 
New Englander, and produced a volume which goes over the ground well 
and thoroughly. Itis a wise and forcible advocacy of the general col- 
legiate system of our country, with judicious suggestions as to its expan- 
sion and modification—retaining, however, its essential characteristics. 
With the growth of knowledge and science, and with the enlargement of 
the number of students in our colleges, some changes must of course 
be made. Our large institutions are growing into universities — yet 
not precisely after any foreign model. The general course and methods 
of instruction which have made them what they are ought to be re- 
tained, with such modifications and additions as may from time to time be 
found necessary. Professor Porter’s defense of the classical course is able 
and conclusive. In training our youth we can not afford to cut them off 
from the past; and the past can be known and appreciated only through 
philology. We heartily commend this volume to all interested in our 
higher education. Just now it is timely, and no one can read it without 
profit. 


Mechanism in Thought and Morals. By OtiveR Wenpe.t Hommes. 
James R. Osgood & Co. 12mo. pp. 101. The substance of this neat little 
work was an Address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Cambridge 
University at the last Commencement. It isa racy and suggestive pro- 
duction, The subject isa “dry” one for a literary entertainment, but it 
is enlivened by anecdote, illustration, and touches of humor. The drift of 
the argument is opposed to materialism and fatalism; but, as usual, Dr. 
Holmes must improve every occasion to disparage orthodox truth, and 
make it the butt of his witticisms. Nothing from him would be complete 
that failed to exhibit his hostility to it,and his contempt of the religious 
opinions and convictions of those who profess it. 


My Study Windows. By James Russert Lowrit, AM. James R. 
Osgood & Co. 12mo. pp. 483. The Publishers, and not the Author, are 
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evidently responsible for the title of this book, which gives one no idea of 
its contents. The papers here gathered, and produced in an attractive style, 
“have been written at intervals during the last fifteen years,” and have all 
of them, we believe, already appeared in the Adlantic Monthly. The collec- 
tion embraces some of the finest papers which the distinguished author has 
published, such as his essays on Chaucer, Thoreau, Carlyle, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Emerson, Pope, and Percival, and will afford pleasure in this new form 
to his numerous admirers. 


The same House have published Success and its Conditions. By EDWIN 
P. WuirerLe. Containing twelve essays, on various subjects, which the 
author in collecting finds refers more or less to the conditions of success, 
in the various departments of life, and hence the title. They are mainly 
practical in their cast; are written with that vigor, clearness and direct- 
ness which characterize the author, and may be read with interest and 
profit, and especially by our young men who have a character to establish 
and a success in life to achieve. 


Messrs Scribner & Co. have brought out an entirely new edition, re- 
written and with important additions, of Dean Trench’s Hnglish, Past and 
Present —by far the most instructive and satisfactory treatise on this im- 
portant subject which has appeared. The work is now fully up to the 
times, and is a mine of wealth to the student in the English tongue. 


The same publishers have also added two new volumes to their “ Illus- 
trated Library of Wonders”—TZhe Wonders of Engraving, by GrorGEs 
Dup.essis—rich and unique in its numerous illustrations, and Wonderful 
Escapes, by RicharD WHITEING. Twenty volumes in this Library Series 
are already published; and it is not too much to say of them, that they 
have awakened and cultivated a taste for science and practical and useful 
knowledge, in the minds of thousands of our youth. We know no surer 
antidote to the popular taste for frivolous and corrupting literature than 
this Library put into the family. We wish devoutly it were in every 
household. 


Maz Kromer: A Story of the Seige of Strasburg. 1870. By the Author 
of “ Jessica’s First Prayer,” etc. Dodd & Mead. A thrilling narrative by 
an eye-witness—one that vividly portrays the horrors and sufferings of 
that six weeks’ seige. It is particularly adapted to the juvenile class of 
readers. 


The Silent Partner. By Evizaneta Stuart Poeips. James R. Osgood 
& Co. 12mo. pp. 302. Miss Phelps appears in a somewhat new field in 
this work. “The Gates Ajar” was intensely personal—a vivid reproduc- 
tion of her own morbid experiences and fancies. Her “‘ Men, Women, and 
Ghosts,” was simply a miscellaneous collection of papers, without unity— 
good, bad and indifferent, brought together to sell on the strength of the 
popularity of ‘Gates Ajar.” In “ Hedged In” she struck a new vein— 
sent out her womanly sympathies in full measure in behalf of the fallen of 
her sex—aimed nobly to solve the fearful social problem relating to their 
reformation. In the present volume she grapples with the evils connected 
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with our “ operative system,” involving also the question of the relation of 
labor and capital—a question assuming every day graver aspects and en- 
larged proportions. Writing with a high purpose, with intense convic- 
tions, and with a fair measure of knowledge of the facts and principles 
involved, she writes strongly and effectively. Dark as is the picture she 
draws of the abuses of our factory system, we believe she does not exagge- 
rate. The book is a timely one, and can not fail to do good, 


Art. XI.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


Professor Hitzig, of Heidelberg, has subjected the Moabite Stone to a 
new and careful examination, applying to it more strictly the rules of the 
Hebrew Grammar. He differs from others inthe very first line, making the 
end of that line and the beginning of the second to be a verb, and rendering 
thus : “ Kamos [Kemosh] has set me up to be King of Moab.” Niéldecke 
and Schrader had translated, “ Moab of the Dibonites;” in the version we 
published in our last number it reads, ‘‘ King of Moab, the Debonite.” But 
as Hitzig renders it, the name Dibon does not occur until towards the end 
of the stele, where it is named as a city taken by Mesha, and the chief of 
his exploits. So that the monument was not erected because Mesha lived 
in Dibon, but because he there concluded the series of his victories. An- 
other pamphlet on the same subject by Dr. Kaempf, Professor of the Semitic 
Languages and Literature in the University of Prague, is useful, as giving 
the Inscription in different forms, and a lithographic table of the alphabet 
of the original ; an appendix contains an account of the Monument of the 
Sidonian King, Eschmunazar, and a new rendering of a portion of it. 


Heidenheim’s Vierteljahrsschrift. The third part of the 4th vol. of this 
“ Quarterly for German and English Investigations,” continues Prof. A. 
Scheuchzer’s “Assyrian Investigations,” summing up in a lucid way the 
results of recent studies. He doubts whether the *‘ unilingual arrow-headed 
writing” has been really mastered; even Oppert concedes that no proper 
name in this kind of writingis yet sure; itis different with the “ trilingual” 
inscriptions. E. Graf sends a new attempt to be added to thirty or forty, 
upon the parable of the Unjust Householder. Dr. Heidenheim edits and 
translates parts of the valuable “ Samaritan Chronicle of the High Priest 
Elasar,” from the Bodleian Library, and the “ Prayers of the High Priest 
Amzan.” Some English works are reviewed, with a Bibliography of Eng- 
lish Theology for 1870. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken. Part Il. 1871. Haupt, The Entrance 
of Jesus into his Messianic Calling; Klostermann, the Song of Moses 
(Deut. xxxii) and Deuteronomy; Krummel, the Pre-Reformers, Wycliffe 
and Huss; Sayce, the Ravagers of Samaria ; reviews of Delitzsch’s Apolo- 
getics by Dr. Sack, of De Wette’s Introduction to Old Testament (Schra- 
der’s edition) by Kamphausen, etc. 


Zeitschrift f. wissenschaftliche Theologie. Part Il. 1871. O. Pfleiderer, the 
Pneuma in Paul’s Writings ; Hilgenfeld, the Pauline Christ ; Egli, the Text 
of Exodus, concluded; Hilgenfeld, the old Latin Version of the Epistle of 
Barnabas. 

Zeitschrift f.d. lutherische Theologie. No. I. 1871. Theod. Schott, the Na- 
ture of Baptism according to the Words of Institution—a thorough Luth- 
eran interpretation; E. Engelhardt, the Transfiguration and Renewal of 
the World ; G. Kawerau, on the History of the Formula for dispensing the 
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elements of the Lord’s Supper, as now in use in the united church of Prus- 
sia—a polemic against the views of Nitzsch, Miiller, and Dorner; Mis- 
cellanea; a Critical Bibliography. 

Jahrbiicher f. deutsche Theologie. No. 4. 1860. Wieseler, the Epistle of 
Barnabas, its Origin and Authorship; Herrlinger, the Theology of Me- 
lancthon---on Justification (concluded); Diisterdieck, the Nature of Hope; 
Von der Goltz, on the Constitution of Doctrinal Theology as a System— 
First Part ; an able article, on the right ground—opposing both the merely 
historical method (Schleiermacher, etc.), and the a priori speculative 
method ; Grunewald, The Plymouth Brethren (Darbyists)—a fair examina- 
tion of their special pretensions. 

Theologische Quartalschrift. Tiibingen. 1870. 4 Nos. This able and learned 
Roman Catholic periodical contained last year, among other articles: 
Reinke, the Alleged Alteration of the Masoretic Text in Isaiah xix, 18; 
Reusch, on a new Codex of the tala; Aberle, the Evangelists on the Re- 
surrection of Christ; Zingerle, Extracts from Syrian Orations on the Suf- 
ferings of Jesus; Riess, the Topography of Ancient Jerusalem ; Birkler,on 
the Reform of Church Music; Allgayer, the old Christianity Latinity and 
Philology; Nolte, Unpublished Letters of Gerhard Groot; Ott, the heathen 
Views of Humanity at the Time of Christ; Himpel, the alleged Maccabee 
Psalms; Kellner, Tertullian’s work De Pallio, and the Year of his Conver- 
sion to Christianity; Margraf, Chronology of the Period after the Exile; 
Himpel, the Inscription of the Moabite King, in Connection with the Po- 
litical and Religious History of the Israelites. This last article, extending 
to some seventy-five pages, is one of the most full and interesting of the 
essays on this subject—though it is not as original as some of the others. 
In particular. it draws out the relation of the new discovery to the old 
records, and the confirmation it gives to the Scriptures. 

The same periodical, Part I, 1871, contains an article by Aberle, recon- 
ciling the reports of the Evangelists upon the Capture and Trial of Christ ; 
and another by Linsenmann, on the Doctrine of the Law and of Freedom. 

Archiv f. wissenschaftliche Erforschung des alten Testaments, Vol. 2. No.1. 
Dr. Schriiter, the Arabic Version of the Minor Prophets, with translation 
—this article is on Joel; Grammatical Interpretation of Hosea; Prof. 
Siegfried, Raschi’s Influence on Nicholas de Lira and on Luther, in the in- 
terpretation of Genesis; Dr. Maybaum, the Targum on the Proverbs. This 
periodical is issued somewhat irregularly ; but it is promised to be con- 
tinued ; and its articles show learning and research. 

Zeitschrift f. d.historische Theologie. No, Il. 1871. This part contains only 
two articles: one, L. Krummel, on the Utraquists and Taborites of 
Bohemia in the Fourteenth Century —to be continued ; the other, by Dr. 
Fr. Sieffert, on Galatia and its earliest Christian Churches. Both are 
learned and thorough investigations; the first is to be continued, as it 
brings down the history of the controversy only to A.D. 1431. It makes 
good all of the new works on the period, and adds many new facts and 
points of view to the current representations, most of which are contained 
in the last edition of Dr. Gillett’s learned history of Huss. 

Allgemeiner Literarischer Anzeiger fiir das evangelische Deutschland. 1871, 
Jan., Feb. (Nos. 40, 41, of the series). This periodical, edited by Andree, 
Cremer, and Ziickler, and published at Giiutersloh and Leipsick, is devoted 
to “reviews of all important works, published in Germany and abroad, 
on literature (in its widest sense), and art. and music.” Each monthly 
part contains 72 closely packed pages. It is conducted on an evangelical 
basis, and has a large number of contributors in all parts of Germany. It 
is a very useful work for those who wish to have a fair summary and criti- 
cism of new works. Each number also contains several essays on phil- 
osophical and and literary topics; e. g.,in these two parts—on Religion 
and Poetry: Idealism and Realism; Attacks on Evangelical Missions; 
France and the Exact Sciences; on the Religious Periodicals of the Evan- 
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gelical Slavic Population of Austria; on recent Botanical and Zoological 
Literature, etc. 

Zeitschrift f. exacte Philosophie. Vol. LX. Nos. 1, 2, 3. 1869-71. This 
philosophical journal. edited by Allihn and Ziller, and representing the Her- 
bart school, is published at irregular intervals. The above parts contain 
articles by Dr. H. Siebeck, on Aristotle on the Eternity of the World—two 
papers; Thilo, on recent theories about the History of Philosophy; O. 
Fluegel, on the application of Metaphysical Conceptions to the Idea of 
God ; Thilo, on the English Moralists, Clark, Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and 
Adam Smith—more exact than many German representations of English 
speculations ; Bartholomii, on the History of Philosophy in the Protestant 
Universities in the Seventeenth Century ; with Reviews of new books in 
each number. 

Historische Zeitschrift. Edited by H. von Sybel, 1870. Vol. xxiv. C. 
Hegel, History of the Municipalities of the Middle Ages; G. Meyer von 
Kronau, A Household Swiss Chronicle of the Reformation Times; A. von 
Reumont, Manfredini and Carletti; F. Blume, the Pactum de Leburiis; G. 
Weil, Works on the History of the Crusades ; Scheffer Boichorst, the Flo- 
rentine History of the Malespiri—a falsification; Emil Feuerlein, Hegel’s 
Significance in the History of Culture—a valuable sketch ; Arnold Schaeffer, 
The Origin of the Seven Years’ War, according to the Documents of the 
Austrian Archives. 

Historische Zeitschrift. 1871. Part I. J.O. Opel, the Historical Popular 
Songs of the Germans—an interesting article based on the large work, in 
four volumes, by R. von Liliencron, published by authority of the Histori- 
cal Commission of the Royal Academy of Sciences in Munich ; this con- 
tains all the songs that illustrate the political history of Germany from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century: E. Zeller, Schleiermacher in the 
first half of his Life—a good sketch: A. Horawitz. National Historical 
Works of the Sixteenth Century ; P. Didolff, 870 and 1870: the Millennial 
Jubilee of the German Nation: A. Schaeffer, History of the Catholic Pro- 
paganda in the Period of the Seven Years’ War ; Henke, French Women in 
the Times of the Reformation. 

HOLLAND. 

J. P. Miller is engaged in writing a work on Bonifacius. Two parts have 
appeared. Dr. J. Riemens has given to the public a work on the Significance 
of the first Epistle of John in the historico-critical investigation into the origin 
of the fourth Gospel. 1t is published by Kemink & Son, Utrecht. A sec- 
ond edition of J. J. L. ten Kate’s Jobeide, or metrical version of the Book of 
Job, has been issued by A. W. Sijthoff, Leiden. Ter Kate is a poet of emi- 
nent merit. He is one of the most distinguished Dutch poets now living, 
and is perhaps the most prolificof them all. His Creation—one of his latest 
and best poems—has just reached its third edition. Such is also the case 
with his translation of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. 

The new Dutch-French and French-Dutch Dictionary of Dr. J. F. J. Here- 
mans has been completed, and is issued by Henri Bogaerts’ Hertogen- 
bosch. It is in two octavo volumes, of about 1,000 pageseach. The author 
ranks among the foremost philologists of Holland. The first volume of C. 
P. Tiele’s Comparative History of the Ancient Religions has made its ap- 
pearance. This volume contains the History of the Egyptian Religion. The 
Doctrine of Salvation according to the Gospel in the Scriptures of the New 
Testament, by Dr. J. 1. Doedes, has been completed. it is published at 
Utrecht by Kemink & Son. Dr. Doedes is one of the theological professors 
in the University of Utrecht. He is not only a colleague, but also an inti- 
mate friend of Dr. Van Oosterzee. The critical study of the New Testa- 
ment has for many years been his specialty, and in this department he has 
produced works of acknowledged excellence and of standard authority. He 
is distinguished for his critical acumen and logical exactness. He is one 
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of the ablest champions of orthodoxy in Holland. In the present volume 
the fruits of his long-continued study of the New Testament are given ina 
practical form. 

ENGLAND. 

The British and Foreign Evangelical Review. Edited by Rev. J. Oswald 
Dykes, M.A. NewSeries. No.1. Feb. 1871. 1. Our Relations to Faith 
and Science -a Preface. By the Editor. II. On Canonicity. By Rev. A. 
H. Charteris, D.D. III. The Catholicity of the Church. By Rev. Wm. 
Binnie, D.D. IV. The Regeneration of Spain. VY. The Conscience in 
Shakespeare. By W. 8S. Dalgleish, Esq. VI. War, Humanity, and the 
Gospel in Our Day. By Rev. C. de Faye. VII. The Catholic Doctrine of 
the Atonement. By Rev. Prof. MacGregor. VIII. Palestine Exploration 
and the Moabite Stone. By Rev. Prof. A. B. Davidson, D.D. IX. Hugh 
Miller. By Alex. H. Japp, Esq. Current Literature; German Periodicals ; 
Notices of New Books.—This Review is much improved, in looks and 
contents, under its new editor. It is to be in future a kind of representa- 
tive of all the Presbyterians, and its scope, too, is to be somewhat enlarged. 

Among the notices of books is one on Mr. Barnes’ “ Evidences of Chris- 
tianity,” which is spoken of as “a really good and valuable book on the 
subject of which it treats;” “the style in which he writes is lively, vigor- 
ous, interesting. We are specially pleased with the moral qualities of the 
book. The writer is conspicuously characterized by candor and modesty.” 
‘“* Each of the subjects discussed is intelligently, broadly, and clearly han- 
dled.” 

The North British Review is discontinued with its 106th number. The 
British Quarterly is to be substituted in the American republication. 

The Theological Review: a Journal of Religious Thought and Life. No. 
xxxii. Jan. 1871. London: Williams & Norgate. I. The Relation of the 
New Testament Messiah to his Jewish Prototype. Third Paper. By Samuel 
Davidson, D.D., LL.D. II. Roskoff’s History of the Devil. By P. H. 
Wicksteed, M.A. III. The Revision of the Authorized Version of the Old 
Testament. By Russell Martineau, M.A. IV. The Separation of Church 
and State. By Charles Beard, B.A. V. The Parsees. By W. J. Lamport. 
VI. The Early History of Mankind. By H. W. Crosskey, F.G.S. This 

teview represents the “liberal” school. The article on the Parsees is in- 
structive; the last article is a criticism of some of Lubbock’s extreme 
naturalistic tendencies. 

Prof. Jewett’s long promised translation of Plato’s Works has been pub- 
lished in four volumes. 

UNITED STATES. 

A very important announcement is made by Messrs. Charles Scribner & 
Co., of special interest to all students of the Scriptures. Not content with 
giving to the country the great German Commentary of LANGE, greatly 
enlarged and improved under the accomplished and indefatigable editor- 
ship of Dr. Scuarr, they have now completed arrangements for repro- 
ducing here, simultaneously with its appearance in London, the great 
English Commentary, known as “The Speaker’s Commentary.” The 
foremost scholars and divines of Great Britain are at work upon it, 
and have been for years; and the first volume will appear during the pre- 
sent month, making nearly 1,000 royal 8vo. pages, and being the only com- 
plete commentary upon the Pentatench, in one volume, in the English lan- 
guage. The American édition will be sold for $5 a volume—less than half 
the price of the English edition, and yet will be fully equal to it in every 
respect, and printed from stereotype plates duplicated from those upon 
which the English edition will be printed. The work is expected to be 
completed in eight or ten volumes. It is a great undertaking, and the house 
deserves credit and a large patronage for its enterprise and enormous outlay 
in the interest of theological and biblical literature. 





